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Jf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to' an  impartial  iDriter  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fide.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
ryrectvice  of  idting  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  H  he  tells  the  crimes 

V.  fnJl  untyn  him  tnith  the.  irnti  h/irutjt  nf  the.  t/un  •  if  he.  fella  them,  nf  ^hs>ss  rsvkst 


of  areat  men,  th^  fnU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues^  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
atlMks  him  with  slander.  But  \f  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


me  GLADSTONE’S  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  • 
The  Budget  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
have  been  so  plentiful  of  late,  have  been  in  every  way 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  which  was  provoked  by  Mr 
Torrens  on  Thursday  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all. 
The  Government  has  been  greatly  to  blame  for  this.  It 
chose  last  week  to  throw  up  every  portion  of  its  financial 
scheme,  because  part  of  it  was  wholly  obnoxious  to  the 
nation,  and  the  rest  was  not  likely  to  secure  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  House ;  and,  having  propounded  a  new 
scheme  instead  of  the  old  one,  it  bluntly  says  that,  if  this 
is  not  accepted,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  Cabinet 
or  a  dissolution  of  Parhament.  The  effect  of  this  threat 
has  been  to  confuse  two  altogether  separate  subjects,  and 
to  stir  np  a  party  strife  upon  altogether  false  issues.  It 
must  be  admitt^,  however,  that  the  confusion  and  the 
blundering  were  partly  due  -  to  causes  for  which  the 
Government  was  not  at  all,  or  only  indirectly,  respon¬ 
sible.  .  ' 

The  progress  of  the  turmoil  furnishes  a  curious  and 
instructive  study.  When  Mr  Lowe  announced  that 
72,308,000i.  would  be  required  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  current  financial  year,  he  only  published  a  total  that 
every  member  of  the  House  could  have  made  out  for 
himself.  Most  had  probably  done  so ;  and  a  few,  like  Mr 
Fawcett,  who  had  honestly  condemned  the  Estimates  on 
which  the  Bndget  was  based,  said  honestly,  and  as  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  say,  “We  object  to  so  large 
an  outlay ;  and,  though  most  of  it  has  had  a  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  during  the  detailed  discnssion  of 
the  Estimates,  that  approval  is  not  final,  and  we 
will  challenge  the  House  to  declare  against  such  mon¬ 
strous  extravagance,  and  to  insist  upon  a  revision  of 
the  Estimates,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  of 
proper  economy.”  Had  they  had  their  way,  a  healthy  pro- 
would  have  been  made,  but  they  would  have  been  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  gross  estimated  expenditure  of  72,308,000f. 

ould  have  been  agreed  to.  The  temptation  of  securing 
the  votes  of  the  economical  Radicals  as  auxiliaries  to 
an  anticipated  Tory  defeat  of  the  Government  was 
00  great,  however,  for  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  party  to 
^ist,  and  a  trap  was  laid  for  the  Government,  which  the 
o^mment  was  only  too  ready  to  make  use  of  as  a  means 
0  t  e  ultimate  winning  of  its  own  objects.  Hence  the 
ang  ing.^  Monday  night’s  debate  was  bad  enough,  but 
*  A  ^  worse.  On  Monday  most  of  the  speakers 
aLh  if  they  were  Tories,  with  vague 

;  if  they  were  Liberals,  with  lame 
votin^^^  coBstitucuts  for  thcir  compulsory 

thpv  fl  j  Thursday,  following  the  lead  of  Mr  Torrens, 
verv  in  muddy  waters  of  finance  which 

or  cared,  to  traverse.  They  thought, 

by  nrnn^^’  ^  that  they  were  advocating  economy 
the  sanction  the  whole  outlay  asked  for  by 

part  of  Exchequer,  but  by  claiming  that  a 

fion  but  should  be  met,  not  by  new  taxa- 

tad*  in  o  with  the  scheme  that  Parliament 

NatinnQ?^T??f  adopted  for  slowly  reducing 

’'as  .The  whole  debate  b/ Thursday 

Btoae’s  8nMw.k  of  Mr  Goschen’s  and  Mr  Glad- 

speeches,  very  discreditable  to  the  House. 


Sensible  discujssion  of  the  Budget  will  not  he  possible 
until  the  question  of  the  amount  asked  for  by  Mr  Gladstone 
and  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  amount  is  to 
be  raised  can  be  separately  considered.  The  two  subjects 
are  quite  distinct,  and  call  for  distinct  and  diverse  judg¬ 
ments.  That  the  total  amount  asked  for  is  exorbitant 
is  not  only  the  conviction  of  the  nation  at  large,  but 
evidently  also  that  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  if 
an  adverse  vote  has  not  been  recorded  against  the 
Government  expenditure  as  a  whole,  it  is  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  House,  refiecting  that  of  tho 
country,  to  do  anything  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
substituting  Mr  Disraeli  for  Mr  Gladstone.  When  once, 
however,  it  is  conceded  that  the  Government  is  to  have 
the  sum  it  asks  for,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  how 
is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  With  regard  to  this,  the  assailants 
of  the  Government  have  two  counts  to  their  indictment. 
It  is  urged  that  the  increase  of  taxation  is  not  necessary 
or  expedient — that  Mr  Gladstone  should  have  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  Terminable  Annuities  Act ;  or  that, 
if  this  be  not  done,  the  extra  amount  should  be  ^ised 
by  a  mixed  system' of  indirect  and* direct  taxation.  -  Mr 
Samuel  Laing,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Monday  last, 
endeavours  to  uphold  both  theses.  His  arguments  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  those  which  have  been  used 
against  the  Government  proposals,  and  are  pnt  in  much 
more  intelligible  shape  than  any  of  the  kindred  state¬ 
ments  of  opinion  that  were  made  on  Thursday  evening. 

Mr  Laing  is  in  favour  of  reducing  the  National  Debt. 
“  This,”  he  says,  “  may  be  done  in  two  ways — first,  by 
remaining  stationary  while  the  national  wealth  increases ; 
secondly,  by  diminishing  while  the  national  .wealth 
remains  stationary” — and  of  these  he  advocates  the 
first.  Now,  there  are  two  other  alternatives  which  havo 
been  quietly  ignored,  and,  as  one  of  these — that  tho 
debt  be  lessened  while  the  national  riches  increase — ^is 
that  which  has  actually  occurred  during  the  last  two 
years,  its  being  overlooked  is  inexplicable.  It  is  true 
that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  probably  not  increased 
so  rapidly  as  it  would  have  done  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pay  off  the  debt;  but  if  this  is  a  valid  reason  for 
postponing  such  attempts  for  one  year,  it  is  equally  valid 
in  postponing  them  for  ever.  To  diminish  a  debt  by 
!  letting  it  remain  stationary  is  a  financial  expedient  that 
I  may  suit  the  exigencies  of  some  companies,  but  it  is  too 
1  paradoxical  an  operation  not  to  he  suspected  by  unso- 
I  phisticated  Englishmen.  What  should  we  think  of  such 
'  a  doctrine  if  applied  to  an  individual — if  a  debtor  were 
I  told  to  diminish  his  liabilities,  not  by  paying  his  credi¬ 
tors,  hut  by  letting  his  debts  remain  unpaid  while  ho 
grew  rich  ?  It  is  instructive  to  note  that*  this  doctrine 
is  put  forth  in  a  document  in  which  the  Government  is 
accused  of  having  adopted  the  financial  principles  of  tho 
Commune  of  Paris. 

But  is  not  Mr  Lowe  taking  money  to  pay  off  the  debt 
which  would  otherwise  “  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  tho 
people  ?  ”  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  merest 
tyro  in  political  economy  knows  that  the  effect  is  the  very 
reverse.  .  Stripping  the  phrase  of  its  metaphorical  garb, 
the  assertion  is  that  what  the  Government  takes  as  tax 
would  otherwise  be  employed  as  capital.  That  a  part,  it 
may  be  a  large  part,  would  be  taken  out  of  capital,  is  doubt* 
less  true ;  and  if  it  were  proposed  to  spend  it  on  wasteful 
armaments,  a  portion  of  the  wealth  oi  the  nation  would 
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bo  diverted  from  productive  to  unproductive  uses.  Sucli, 
however, .  is  not  the  case.  The  whole  sum  collected 
would  be  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  capital  sunk  in  the 
public  debt.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  tax  came  out 
of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  production,  the 
national  capital  would  not  be  lessened,  while  it  would  be 
in  all  probability  increased,  if  part  of  the  extra  amount 
demanded  of  the  taxpayer  were  saved  out  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  We  are  glad  that  Mr  Gladstone  has  determined 
that  w’hilo  the  unrenewable  mineral  resources  of  our 
country  are  day  by  day  diminished,  our  national  liabili¬ 
ties  shall  likewise  be  lessened.  Posterity  may,  as  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  remarked,  have  done  nothing  for  us,  but 
the  sentiment  of  love  and  care  for  posterity  has  done 
much.  It  will  bo  a  bad  day  for  England  when  this 
sentiment  waxes  w'cak,  for  upon  it  depends  the  stability 
of  the  national  welfare.  The  decay  of  this  emotion  was 
one  of  the  main  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Who  can  say  how  much  of  the 
misfortune  of  our  nearest  neighbour  is  duo  to  the  lack 
of  interest  in  children,  another  form  of  the  same  disease  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  part  of  Mr  Laing’s 


dimcuity  in  tneir  pusning  up  lo  me  walls,  and,  without 
fear  of  attack  from  the  strongholds  in  their  rear,  making 
a  desperate  assault  upon  the  inner  line  of  the  defences 
Paris.  If  the  besiegers  are  to  triumph  at  all,  they  ought 
to  triumph  next  week,  and,  at  length,  to  accomplish  the 
numberless  boasts  and  threats  of  M.  Thiers'. 

That  is  an  issue  that  even  the  most  sanguine  friends 
the  Commune  have  anticipated;  indeed,  the  only 
Tvonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  brought  about  long  befo4 
this.  The  cause  may  be  that  M.  Thiers,  was  deterred  by 
a  certain  tenderness  for  his  fellow-citizens  and  for  the 
splendid  capital  of  his  country,  from  wreaking  all  the 
vengeance  that  he  threatened  until  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  bill  for 
the  first  portion  of  the  indemnity  is  long  overdue.  It 
will  be  kindest,  at  any  rate,  to  make  that  assumption 
and  the  so-called  head  of  the  so-called  French  Republic 
is  certainly  in  need  of  a  kind  interpretation  of  his  recent 
.acts.  It  was  he  who  in  the  first  instance  refused  to  listen 
to  the  demands  of  the  Paris  Communists  for  municipal 
independence.  It  was  he  who  persistently  rejected  the 
offers  made  by  them,  or  in  their  behalf,  for  a  compromise 
or  even  for  orderly  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a 
compromise.  It  was  he  who  coerced  the  National  As* 
sembly  into  making  a  much  more  arbitrary  scheme 
of  municipal  subjection  throughout  France  to  the  will 


manifesto  is  that  in  which  ho  attributes  to  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Cobden,  among  others,  the  elaboration  of  a 
system  by  which  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  obtained  by 

direct  taxation,  one- third  by  taxation  of  stimulants,  and  __  _  ^  ^  _  _ 

one-third  by  “  customs  duties  on  articles  of  general  con-  of  the  central  authority  than  the  National  Assembly 
sumption,  such  as  tea  and  sugar.’*  We  do  not  know  what  was  disposed  to  legalise.  It  was  he  who,  by  extravagant 
the  proposer  of  a  free  breakfast-table  agitation  would  say  phrases,  and  wanton  abuse,  did  all  that  could  be  done 
to  this.  Mr  Laing  looks  upon  this  “system”  as  humanly  towards  quickening  enmity  between  the  Parisians  and 
perfect.  Why,  he  docs  not  say,  except  that  it  is  a  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  made  the  enmity  of  the 
generalisation  from  our  practice  during  the  Crimean  Parisians  much  deeper  and  more  intemperate  than  it 
war.  Let  us  say  at  once  that,  when  the  burden  of  taxa-  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  civil  war  that  has 
tion  shall  have  been  so  adjusted  that  all  who  have  more  been  raging,  during  the  past  seven  weeks  is  mainly  of 
than  mere  necessaries  pay  in  proportion  to  what  they  liis  fostering,  and  the  new  tyranny  that  is  preparing 
have  in  excess,  all  increase  of  taxation  should  be  proper-  for  France,  is  mainly  of  his  breeding, 
tional  to  that  already  paid.  But  such  an  adjustment  That  is  what  it  must  come  to,  unless  the  cruel  fates 
has  never  been  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made  till  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  making  sport  of  poor 
some  more  direct  representatives  of  the  poorer  classes  afflicted  France '  grow  weary  of  their  work,  or  unless, 
find  their  way  into  Parliament.  In  the  meantime,  any  their  fury  being  spent,  some  more  gracious  power 
attempt  to  tax  those  who  have  nothing  to  spare  wdll  re-  succeeds  to  them.  And  there  is  no  present  prospect  of 
suit  either  in  the  degradation  of  their  standard  of  living,  ^  change.  Change  there  will  be,  as  there  has  been 
or  it  will  be  a  special  and  unfair  tax  on  the  employers  of  change  after  change  during  all  the  past  three  genera* 
labour.  Wo  hold  both  of  these  alternatives  to  beundesir-  tions  of  French  history,  but  every  change  for  the  worst; 
able,  and  should  therefore  view  wdth  satisfaction  the 
remission  of  all  the  taxes  wdiich  still  remain  on  the 
necessaries  of  the  poor.  The  taxes  on  malt,  spirits,  and 
tobacco  have  ample  justification.  Those  w’ho  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxation  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
nothing  more  than  they  require  for  necessaries  may  be 
justly  called  upon  to  contribute  on  such  portion  of  their 
means  as  they  devote  to  other  purposes.  These  are  the 
fiscal  priiicii)le3  w^hich  are  daily  gaining  ground,  and 
which  any  Government,  which  w'ould  retain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  masses,  must  act  upon.  Well  wdll  it  be  if 
unjust  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  rich  do  not  beget 
like  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Signs  are  not 
w’anting  that  the  application  of  such  a  stimulant  would 
bo  followed  by  political  convulsions  which,  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  would  do  much  to  impair  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  first  stage  in  the  w’ar  between  IVI.  Thiers  and  the 
forces  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  people  of  Paris 
appears  to  bo  nearing  its  end.  After  slow  and  doubtful 
fighting  during  more  than  a  mouth,  the^  besiegers  suc¬ 
ceeded  last  w'cek  in  making  good  their  advance  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  capital,  and,  while  they  have  held 
and  strengthened  their  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Valerien,  they  have,  during  the  present  week,  made 
^cat  advances  in  the  south.  Fort  Is.sy  has  been  all  but 
silenced,  and  its  retention  by  Commandant  Eudes  is  a 
proof  either  of  the  great  valour  of  his  little  force,  or  of 
the  faulty  action  of  its  assailants.  All  the  district  round 
R,  however,  has  been  conquered,  and  the  enemy,  pressing 
further  eastward,  has  made  serious  havoc  of  Forts 
anves  and  Montrouge.  It  is  probable  that,  before  the 
close  of  yesterday,  they  had  virtually  disabled  all  these 
t  reo  southern  forts  j  and,  if  so,  there  ought  to  be  no 


or,  if  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sunshine  has  struggled 
through  the  gloom,  with  quick  return  of  darkness. 
What  hope  is  there  of  something  better  now  ? 
There  is  hope  in  the  distance;  but  the  present 
is  as  gloomy  *as  it  can  be.  Paris  must  fall,  and  it 
will  fall  before  the  hired  troops  of  France,  men  who 
w’ero  not  able  to  protect  their  country  from  the 
attack  of  Prussia,  but  who  will  be  strong  enough  to 
subdue  the  armed  but  untrained  citizens  of  Paris,  and  to 
keep  in  aw^e  the  townsmen  and  peasants  of  the  provinces,, 
neither  armed  nor  trained.  We  have  seen  lately  how 
heartless  and  cruel  these  troops  can  be  when  thwarted 
in  their  plans  for  the  easy  conquest  of  farm-houses  and 
railway  stations  outside  the  walls  of  Pans.  We  know  well 
how  readily  they  and  their  like  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  the  tools  of  designing  rulers  like  Louis  Napoleon^ 

not  always  trustworthy  as  the  agents  of  tyrannyi  but 

never  to  be  trusted  for  the  restraint  of  tyranny.  We  td&J 
be  sure  that,  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  as  a  mi  i- 
I  tary  caste,  they  will  find  it  their  pleasure  and 
interest  to  preserve  in  France  some  sort  of 
which,  whether  better  or  worse  than  that  whic  • 
Thiers  fostered,  and  Louis  Napoleon  consuniniate  ,  ^ 
inevitably  be  bad.  M.  Thiers  is  fostering  t^s 
influence  again,  and  though  it  is  not  easy  to  forecas 
precise  future  that  is  in  store  for  the  country, 
bo  no  doubt  as  to  its  disastrous  nature,  unless 
unlooked-for  revolution  can  be  wrought  it. 

Yet,  ugly  as  is  the  immediate  prospec^  tnero  > 
wo  have  said,  hope  in  the  distance.  the 

have  been  violently  advanced  by  the  promo  ip-ngj 
Paris  Commune,  which  have  profound  troth 
life  in  them.  They  will  be  true  and  nroviuoc® 

may  be  the  thraldom  to  which  the  city  and  t  e  P  ^ 
may  be  subjected  in  a  few  week’s  time,  p  France* 
insurrection  there  is  the  germ  of  healthy  We 
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MOEB  tyranny  for  IRELAND. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  at  last  settled  what  to  do.  A  Bill, 
defined  in  cruel  mockery  as  “  for  the  protection  of  life 
“  d  property  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,”  was  introduced 
^  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  week,  read  a  second 
on  Tuesday,  passed  in  Committee  on  Thursday,  and 
read  a  third  time  lastnight.  And  the  measure  seems  to  have 
excited  the  liveliest  satisfaction  amongst  the  members  of 
♦Viftt  honourable  and  hereditary  assembly.  “  I  can  assure 


into  Committee,  to  ask  your  lordships  to  extend  the  area 
to  which  this  Bill  is  to  apply.”  Such  were  the  refrains 
of  the  debate  on  Tuesday  evening.  Earl  Granville  could 
gay  with  truth  that  it  was  “  quite  clear  from  the  course 
of  the  debate  ”  that  the  task  of  the  Government  would 
be  found  easy ;  for,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Earls 
Russell  and  Grey,  every  speaker  was  unreservedly  in 
fevour  of  the  Government  proposal,  at  the  very  least. 
“  The  only  objection  raised  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough.”  Remembering  the  very  different 
tone  adopted  by  the  Hereditary  Chamber  with  reference 
to  such  instalments  of  justice  and  wisdom  as  the  Irish 
Church  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Act,  not  to  mention 
Free  Trade  and  Reform,  we  might  almost  infer,  at  start¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  something  eminently  unjust  and  foolish 
in  a  measure  declared  to  be  so  toothsome  to  so  many 
noble  lords  ? 

The  question  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  the  question  before  the  House,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  for  life  and  property  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  reported  by  a  certain  Committee,  of  which  the 
less  said  the  better  for  the  Government,  to  be  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  unsafe  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  abstract  propriety  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  only 
remains  to  know  how  the  Government  proposes  to  set 
about  it.  The  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  will 
supply  us  with  this  necessary  knowdedge. 


In  the  first  place,  then,  what  the  Government  proposes 
is  “  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  have  power  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the  County  of  West¬ 
meath  and  in  certain  adjoining  districts  in  the  King’s 
County  and  in  Meath,  and  that  this  power  should  exist 
for  a  period  of  two  years''  Secondly,  the  Government 
proposes  “  that  power  should  also  be  given  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  arrest  anybody  who  may  have  been  ” — we 
presume  this  means,  as  the  Bill  does  not  render  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  amenable  to  any  tribunal,  who  may 
1^  suspected  to  have  been — “  in  Westmeath  at  any  time 
smee  the  Ist  of  January  last,  and  who  may  be  suspected 
of  Ribbonism,  or  of  being  principal  or  accessory  in  a 
murder  in  which  the  Ribbon  conspiracy  w^as  ” — we  pre¬ 
sume  again  this  means,  was  suspected  to  have  been — 
concerned.  Thirdlv.  and  finn.llv.  rTnvnrnTnpn  + 


concerned.  Thirdly,  and  finally,  the  Government 

proposes  “  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  two 
years."  '' 


Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  practically 
united  power  to  arrest  on  suspicion,  and  all  this 
m  audition  to  a  renewal  of  the  fearful  Peace  Preser- 
va  ion  Act,  “  the  stringent  provisions  of  which,”  to 
^0  e  the  not-exaggerated  description  of  the  Earl  of 
mierley,  “fall  little  short  in  severity  of  the  most 
^^tute  on  record — viz.,  that  which  establishes 
*  —  surely  it  is  unfair  to  accuse  the 
showing  an  abundant  amount  of  a 
of  j  vigour !  The  objection  raised  by  the  Duke 

enoufrli  believe,  that  the  Bill  “  was  not  strong 

whifS  L  hardly,  for  the  sake  of  that  humanity 
meant  ^  dukes  and  scavengers,  have  been 

opinion  nf  putting  aside  the  brutal 

where  “  th  ^  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  a  matter 

Bee  the  *  y^ere  concerned,  would  willingly 

probable  Courts-Martial,  or  worse,  it  is 

*^tnrally  affect  Upper  House  might  veiy 

the  measure  connoisseurs  on  such  a  subject, 

quite  “  8trnri«^  Government  really  was  considered 
^  sure,  a  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is,  to 

^  y  gifted  epicure,  and  his  exigencies  are 


suited  to  his  palate.  “  It  is  possible,”  said  this  amiable 
peer,  “  that  if  you  ^ve  the  gentry  of  Ireland  liberty  ta 
deal  with  these  evils,  they  might  check  them.  I  liavo 
often  thought  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  was, , 
that  there  was  a  criminal  law  at  all.  If  you  would 
abolish  that  law,  and  permit  the  American  system  with 
reference  to  the  repression  of  outrages  to  be  introducetl 
into  Ireland,  I  daresay  those  persons  in  Ireland  who  are 
exposed  to  these  evils  would  act  on  that  system.  It  is 
possible  that  Vigilance  Committees  would  be  appointed 
by  the  friends  of  property  and  order,  and,  as  in  America., 
a  conspiracy  on  the  one  side  would  crushed  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  other.”  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
would  seem  to  prove  that  our  aristocracy  aro  not 
so  radically  opposed  on  all  points  to  “the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  our  institutions  ”  as  is  generally  imagined* 
Furthermore,  the  most  noble  Marquis  is  reported 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  have  added,  that,  if  be  had. 
his  own  way,  he  would  invest  tlie  Viceroy  with 
adequate  powers,  and  would  call  on  him  to  deal 
with  the  people  of  Westmeath  as  the  Thugs  of  India 
had  been  dealt  with.  But  passing  over  this  specimen  of 
cultivated  ruffianism, — which  is  calculated  to  miiko  more 
Fenians  in  Ireland  than  Head-Centre  Stephens  could 
enlist  in  a  twelvemonth, — the  general  feeling  must  be  that 
the  Bill  is  sufficiently  terrible.  Let  us  only  imagine  tho 
County  of  Middlesex,  “  with  certain  adjoining  districts  ” 
in  Kent  and  Surrey,  subjected  to  a  penal  code,  against 
which  even  a  MarquLs  of  Salisbury  can  find  no  more  to 
object  than  that  it  falls  something  short  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  system  and  the  methods  adopted  against 
Thuggee.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  even  though  the  life  be  exclusively 
high  life,  is  a  first  consideration  of  every  civilised  com¬ 
munity.  Bentham  would  sacrifice  even  liljerty  to 
security.  It  is  surely  indispensable,  however,  that 
when  we  have  sacrificed  every  vestige  and  remnant  of 
liberty,  we  should  be  tolerably  certain  of  obtaining  some 
sort  of  security  in  return. 

Let  us  conceive  that  the  Bill  now  proposed  has  been: 
in  the  most  complete  and  successful  operation  for  tho 
two  years  of  its  existence.  Habeas  Corpus  suspension. 
Peace  Preservation  provisions,  every  engine  of  coercion 
has  been  in  full  and  vigorous  exercise  throughout  the 
doomed  counties.  The  resident  magistracy  has  been 
doubled,  the  constabulary  quadrupled,  the  detective  force 
octupled.  The  roads  have  been  dark  with  patrols.  The 
jails  are  choked  with  peasants  ari’csted  on  suspicion.  Let 
us  even  put  out  of  sight  the  possibility  of  tho  Ribbonism, 
if  we  are  to  call  it  Ribbonism,  of  other  counties,  being  - 
only  exasperated  by  its  suppression  in  Westmeath.  Ixjt 
us  even  extend  the  area  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  be¬ 
yond  tho  proposals  of  the  Government,  to  tho  whole  of 
Ireland.  Every  Irish  county  has  been  repeating  tho 
dismal  scenes  of  Westmeath.  From  Dublin  Bay  to  dis¬ 
tant  Arran,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  Ca|x;  Clear, 
no  Irish  house  or  cabin  has  escaped  being  searched  and 
ransacked  by  the  officers  of  the  law ;  no  Irishman  has  been 
allowed  to  stir  out  after  sunset ;  there  is  not  a  townland 
of  which  some  of  the  population  have  not  Ixen  canded  off 
and  safely  immured  by  lettres-de-cachet.  The  press  has  been 
silenced  or  confiscated  without  trial ;  for  such  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  During  two  years 
the  interesting  squireens  of  Ireland  have  enjoyed  iho 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole  public  force  employed  in 
shielding  them  from  tho  occasionid  consequences  of 
multitude  of  evictions.  Suddenly  the  two  years  have 
come  to  an  end.  The  jails  are  opened.  Revengeful  men 
may  bo  abroad  till  morning,  if  they  choose.  The  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  population  exasperated  almost  beyond  human 
endurance  are  more  than  ever  on  the  side  of  the  offenders 
against  tho  law.  Are  tho  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s 
“  gentry  ”  enchanted  with  tho  prospect  ?  Or  are  wc  to 
go  on  ruling  Ireland  as  Russia  rules  Poland,  until  hope¬ 
less  oppression,  as  it  often  did  before,^  again  results 
in  desperate  resistance,  and  tho  old  fiamiliur  drama  eff 
blood  and  tears  is  played  over  once  more  in  Ireland,. 
Seriously,  is  this  what  the  Government  contemplates  ? 

There  was  a  witness  examined  before  the  recent  W cst- 
meath  Committee.  A  Christian  minister,  albeit  of  thcr 
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that,  for  the  prodaction  out  of  its  treasury  of  thinea 
new  and  old  in  the  way  of  fallacies,  the  writer  in 
Times  outshone  the  M.P/s  altogether.  The  burdens  of 
the  State,  he  gravely  tells  us,  “  are  not  confined  to  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  ;  they  consist  in  those  exertions  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  is  maintained.**  Now,  admitting 
for  a  moment  that  the  “nurture  and  admonition**  of 
children  is  a  wholly  unimportant  office  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  that  all  the  risks  and  sufferings  incurred  bv 
women  in  the  divine  task  of  giving  life  entitle  them  to 
no  such  recognition  or  gratitude  as  the  dangers  run  by 
men  in  taking  it  in  the  battle-field,  let  us  examine 
this  new  theory  of  constitutional  rights  expounded  by 
the  Times. 

Hitherto  we  had  imagined  it  was  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  with  us  taxation  and  representation  were 
correlatives ;  and  that  it  was  that  particular  kind  of 
“  burden  of  the  State  ”  which  consists  in  paying  taxes  in 
hard  cash  to  which  we  attached  the  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  expenditure.  When  the  last  Reform  Bill 
extended  the  franchise  to  thousands  of  men  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  to  thousands  more  who  were 
sickly  or  crippled,  and  utterly  unfit  to  serve  as  soldiers, 
nobody  dreamed  of  observing  that  “  the  burdens  of  the 
State  were  not  confined  to  paying  taxes;*’  and  that  those 
who  exercised  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  capable 
of  anything  else  than  of  paying  them,  and  voting 
how  they  should  be  applied.  But  now  that  women 
taxpayers  are  in  question,  and  that  a  fresh  Income 
Tax  adds  yet  heavier  burdens,  pressing  with  peculiar 
cruelty  on  the  very  class  which  deman&  the  suffrage, 
the  great  organ  of  masculine  selfishness  suddedy 
discovers  that  it  is  not  on  taxation  at  all  that  re¬ 
presentation  is  based,  but  on  certain  “  exertions  ” 
for  the  “  prosperity  *’  of  the  State.  “  As  Mr  James 
justly  argues,”  we  are  told,  “  the  exclusion  of  women  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  those  who  are  incapable  of 
such  exertions  are  also  necessarily  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  questions  connected  with  their  public 
control.”  Let  this  delightful  argument  be  applied  to  the 
lower  class  of  masculine  voters,  and  what  arrant  and 
insolent  Toryism  it  'would  seem  !  Apply  it  to  a  dozen 
women  we  could  name  in  a  breath,  and  how  ludicrous  it 
is  !  Think  of  the  “  nece.ssary  incapacify  **  of  educated 
English  ladies  generally  to  “  comprehend  the  questions  ” 
which  their  footmen  and  chimney-sweeps  are,  by  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  suppose  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  to  judge!  To  complete  its  logic,  the 
Times  adds  a  few  statements  to  which  its  own  columns 
every  week  supply  the  best  possible  refutation.  Only 
last  week  it  denounced  the  disgusting  injustice  of  the 
law  in  taking  from  a  widowed  mother  of  olameleM  ch^ 
racter  the  religious  instruction  of  her  little  girl,  m 


Garrison  Church,  a  landed  proprietor  and  evictor,  the 
Reverend  James  Crofton  should  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
qualified  to  give  a  trustworthy  opinion.  We  quote  the 
following  extract  from  his  evidence.  It  appears  to  have 
been  especially  intended  to  meet  the  present  difficulty. 

Mr  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, — What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  simple  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
for  two  t/earx,  and  then  to  let  the  men  out  into  Westmeath  again  ? 

Rev.  James  Crofton, — The  result  of  that  would  be  that  they 
would  come  out  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  mad  dogs. 

hfaking  allowance  for  the  slightly  unecclesiastical 
character  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s  figure  of  speech, 
there  cannot  bo  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  view  ho  intends  to  convey.  Lord  Kimberley 
himself  admits  that  he  can  hold  out  the  expectation  of  no 
more  than  “  achance  of  success.”  He  carefully  “  guards  ** 
himself  “  against  being  too  sanguine  as  to  the  effect  even 
of  so  extraordinary  a  measure.”  And  yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presumes  to  press  these  monstrous  proposals  on  the 
country.  We  trust  it  may  not  bo  considered  profane  to 
inquire  whether  the  genius  that  presided  at  the  Match 
Tax  had  not  also  a  hand  in  this  parallel  measure  for 
producing,  on  a  vastly  extended  scale,  the  maximum  of 
mischief  with  the  minimum  of  good.  If,  by  terrible 
severity,  some  permanent  benefit  was  to  be  obtained, 
there  might  l)e  grounds  of  defence  for  the  Bill.  But 
terrible  severity  with  only  a  prospect  of  thereby  making 
matters  worse,  is  something  very  different.  It  is  at  once 
openly  unconstitutional  and  painfully  unwise. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  would  call  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  we  entrust  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
with  the  power  of  imprisoning  all  persons  suspected  of 
Ribbonisra,  a  concession  to  reaction  which  in  any  case 
wo  should  l)e  slow  to  make,  wo  should  remember  what 
this  really  means.  The  reflection  that  the  phrase, 
“to  be  suspected  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,”  simply  means 
to  be  suspected,  or,  rather,  declared  to  be  suspected,  by 
any  of  the  ten  thousand  understrappers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  country  whore  the  sentiments  of  such  under¬ 
strappers  are  not  reputed  to  bo  particularly  nice,  may 
perhaps  open  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  people  to  the 
desperation  of  the  course  which  the  Government  pro¬ 
poses  to  follow.  What  assurance  have  we  that  the  men 
whom,  on  irresponsible  suspicions,  wo  tear  from  their 
families  and  homes,  and  incarcerate  in  our  dungeons  for 
two  years,  are  really  ci-imiiials  ?  This  opens  up  the 
whole  (piestion  as  to  what  are  the  sources  or  the  private 
information  of  the  Government;  who,  in  fact,  are  the 
real  advisers  of  the  Crown.  This  topic  was  touched 
ujion  on  Tuesday  by  both  Earl  Russell  and  Earl  Grey. 
A\"c  shall  next  w  eek  have  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
evidence  that  goes  far  to  justify  their  fears,  and  to  prove 
the  special  unfitness  of  the  Government  and  its  agents  in 
Ireland  to  bo  entrusted  with  the  tyrannical  pow’^ers  for 
which  it  now  asks.  We  feel  that  all  that  has  been  done 
of  late  years  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland  is  threatened 
with  being  senselessly  undone.  This  may  be  of  little 
conscqtionce  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  his  fel- 


WO^IEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

Wednesday’s  debate  on  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill 
w'as  remarkable  in  many  ways;  but  scarcely  so  instructive 
as  the  first  leader  in  the  Times  w'hich,  of  coui’se,  came 
next  morning  to  strike  homo  the  last  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  that  lost  measure.  What  though  Mr  Bouverie,  Mr 
Seourfield,  i\Ir  Ben'sfonl  Hope,  and  Mr  James  manned 
their  walls,  like  Chinese  engineers,  -wnth  the  most  for¬ 
midable  hobgoblins  they  could  dress  up,  and  Mr  Newde- 
gate  threat(‘ned  that  the  result  of  giving  votes  to 
I’rotestant  Englishwomen  would  undoubtedly  increase 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  ?  what  though  the  “  land¬ 
marks  of  society”  were  belield  “uprooted”  again  and 
again  by  all  these  gentlemen,  till  those  venerable 
objects  assumed  the  characters  of  trees  of  liberty,  to  be 
Bet  up  and  set  down  at  a  moment’s  warning?  what 
though  all  these  w  eary  old  follies  marked  the  opposition 
in  Parliament  to  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  ?  It  may  be  truly  said 
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V  «  nriP  thintr  or  the  other.  Let  the  State  secure  for 
woman  a  safe  and  sheltered  sphere,”  and  a 
from  all  the  burdens  for  which  she  has  no 
^snonding  privileges ;  or,  let  her  have  equal  rights 
®^TZn,  and  have  done  for  ever  with  the  cant  of  the 
Tgafe  and  sheltered  sphere/'  which  to  thousands  is  only 

^  We  are  glad  to  think  that  a  truer  comprehension  of 
the  question  than  is  at  present  possible  to  the  Times  or 
Mr  Newdegate  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England  ; 
and  of  this  Wednesday's  debate  affords  convincing 
proof.  The  defeat  of  the  Bill  was  not  really  a  defeat ; 
it  gave  the  fullest  promise  of  victory  in  the  end,  and  an 
end  not  very  remote.  The  Premier,  who  a  year  ago  saw 
with  eyes  as  unprejudiced  as  Mr  Newde^te’s  in  the 
proposS  to  give  the  franchise  to  tax-paying  women, 
‘‘  the  unsettling,  not  to  say  uprooting,  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks  of  society,”  discovered  on  Wednesday  that  “the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  woman's  rights  is  after  all 
a  question  of  degree ;  ”  and,  just  as  two  years  ago  he 
found  that  Mr  John  Bright’s  scheme  of  justice  to  Ireland 
was  an  excellent  thing,  so  now  he  is  prepared  to  admit 
that  Mr  Jacob  Bright  may  be  “  the  real  benefactor  of  his 
country.”  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech  showed  that  he  is 
being  educated ;  and  Mr  Disraeli’s  vote,  following  the 
speeches  of  two  members  of  his  last  Cabinet,  Mr  Ward 
Hunt  and  Lord  John  Manners,  showed  that  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  are  being  educated  yet  more  speedily.  Another 
year  or  two,  perhaps  a  single  year,  will  suffice  for  the 
schooling  of  our  party  politicians  ;  and  then  “  the  better 
half  of  creation,’^  as  in  mocking  gallantry  it  is  called, 
will  have  a  chance  of  securing  for  itself  justice  and  fair- 

p>»y-  _ 

THE  STATE  CHURCH. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  disestablishing  the  English 
Church,  which  Mr  Miall  is  to  move  in  the  House  of 
Commons  next  Tuesday,  will  be  only  a  protest,  but,  as  a 
protest,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful.  This  just  and 
necessary  measure  will  have  to  be  fought  for,  and  made 
the  sport  of  party  prejudice,  like  other  measures  that  are 
just  and  necessary,  and  Mr  Miall  may  not  be  wrong  in 
anticipating  six  or  even  ten  years  of  angry  warfare 
before  the  victory  is  won.  Victory,  however,  is  sure  in 
the  end,  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the  rancour  and  the 
waste  of  energy  that  will  attend  the  strife,  it  will  be  very 
much  better  that  bad  blood  now  existing  and  accumulating 
should  find  an  outlet,  than  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  much  longer  in  our  social  and  political  system, 
and  thus  to  do  its  full  share  in  corrupting  and  weakening 
oar  national  life. 

The  theory  of  a  State  Church  is  very  pretty,  and  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  possible,  that  in  some  far-off  millennium  it 
naay  he  realised  ;  but  in  the  present  age  it  is  a  worn-out 
shred  of  folly,  and  a  mischievous  anomaly.  Had  Henry 
the  Eighth  been  a  God  upon  earth,  instead  of  being  a 
vey  shrewd  monarch  and  an  excellent  time-server,  and 
^  there  issued  from  his  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  the  English  Reformation,  a  long  race  of 
Messiahs,  the  religious  statecraft  which  he  initiated 
might  have  been  much  better  than  it  was  at  starting,  and 
might  have  continued  an  altogether  good  thing  to  this 
y*  But  beside  all  the  good  that  has  sprung  from  it, 
miQ  which  every  candid  reader  of  our  history  must 
J^gnise,  there  has  been  a  deep  current  of  mischief;  and 
broadened,  if  it  has  grown  shallower, 

-  bearing  down  all  the  remaining  good  on  its 
ce.^  In  the  long  childhood  and  school-time  of  the 
been  well  that  the  English  State 
splfTi,  ^  ^  dependence  on  an  alien  Church,  and  that 
Dii^f  “^o^^rchs  should  have  for  spiritual  masters 
ChnrnVi  ^  c  bishops^  who  claimed  to  draw  from  the 
anv  ^  Rome  a  higher  authority  than 

S  frthly  State  could  give.  It  may  have  been 

beaiihl^*  *v^^^*^*  dotible  tyranny  had  become  un- 
Wthoritv  ^  superseded  by  a  single 

t«mt>orftl  ^  sovereign  who  was  king  in 

SQDremo  I?”  j  Divine  grace,  and  who  was  also 

Church.  But  that  is  now  only  a 
*ial  fiction.  Slowly  and  painfully  the  English 


people  have  worked  out  their  liberation  from  kingly 
thraldom ;  and,  though  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in 
abolishing  shams  that  have  a  vicious  life  in  them,  and  in 
overturning  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
nation's  healthy  progress,  England  is  now  a  Republic 
in  nearly  all  but  name.  The  people  make  their  own 
laws,  and  are  supposed  to  make  them  without  distinction 
of  class,  though  still  with  acknowledged  distinction  of  sex. 
Concurrent  with  this  civil  change,  a  change  almost  as 
great  in  religious  affairs  has  been  brought  about.  The 
josser  spiritual  tyrannies  have  been  abolished.  Even 
farm-labourers  stay  away  from  church,  and  actually  go 
to  no  place  of  worship  at  all,  without  more  than  a  very 
rare  enforcement  of  the  old  Act  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  a  few  exceptionally  pious  neighbourhoods,  like 
the  purlieus  of  Cremome  Gardens,  that  poor  women  are 
punished,  under  the  Act  of  Charles  the  Second,  for 
selling  water-cresses  on  Sunday.  The  liberty  which  w  e 
have  in  these  respects  would,  of  course,  be  very  much 
curtailed  if  priests  and  deacons  were  not  crippled  by 
public  opinion ;  but  so  it  is.  Public  opinion,  too,  has 
done  a  great  deal  else  that  is  good.  It  has  altered  the 
law  so  that  Catholics,  Dissenters,  and  Jews  may  not 
only  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament,  but  may  even 
themselves  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  a  whole 
heap  of  antiquated  abuses — all  relics  of  State-Church 
authority — have  been  swept  away. 

There,  however,  lies  the  absurdity  of  all  that  remains 
of  State-Churchism  in  the  present  day.  It  is  Parliament 
that  makes  the  laws  for  State  as  well  as  Church.  Par¬ 
liament  actually  comprises  a  gi’eat  number  of  members 
who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  constitutional  for  all  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-eight  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  Wesleyans,  Catholics,  Jews,  or  even  Atheists.  Yet 
this  is  the  body  that  maintains  the  National  Church  as  a 
vital  limb  of  the  State.  It  gives  all  the  ecclesiastical 
dignity  and  all  the  legal  support  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
to  a  sect  which  is  still  the  largest  sect  in  the  country, 
but  is  yet  only  a  sect,  and  is  numerically  very  much 
smaller  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  sects.  If  the 
Nonconformists  of  all  grades  choose  to  make  this  the 
great  political  question  at  the  next  general  election,  they 
can  form  a  majority  in  Parliament  which  will  knock 
down  the  Established  Church  of  England  as  easily  as 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  wns  knocked  down 
two  years  ago.  Such  a  diversion  of  electoral  machinery 
would  be  unfortunate,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  champions  of  the  State  Church,  and  ought  to 
induce  them  to  give  up  the  battle  without  formal  con¬ 
quest.  In  one  sense  the  continuance  of  the  English 
Church  is  more  anomalous  than  that  of  the  Irish  Church. 
According  to  the  vicious  logic  of  our  statesmanship,  stiil 
openly  avowed  by  men  like  Lord  Salisbury,  and  not 
really  eschewed  even  by  men  like  Mr  Gladstone,  Ireland 
is  a  conquered  territory,  which,  if  we  have  a  right  to 
hold  it  at  all  against  the  will  of  its  people,  we  have  a 
right  to  tyrannise  over  in  any  way  that  wo  like.  If  we 
may  call  these  people  Thugs,  and  treat  them  hke  Thugs, 
surely  we  may  drive  them  into  any  church  wo  please, 
and  force  upon  them  any  creed  that  wo  think  good  for 
their  souls’  future !  But  the  people  of  England  are 
their  own  masters,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  much  longer  allow  an  arrogant  minority  of  parsons 
and  parson-worshippers  to  lord  it  over  their  consciences 
even  in  small  matters. 

We  deny  the  right,  however,  even  of  a  large  majority 
to  exercise  any  spiritual  dominion  over  their  neighbours. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  Christianity,  if  it  really  has  any 
power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  it  is  surely  time 
to  go  back  to  the  principles  with  which,  according  to  all 
its  best  advocates,  it  began,  and  to  allow  the  truth  and 
the  power  to  be  exhibited  without  artificial  aid  from  the 
State.  All  experience  shows  that,  whether  its  action  be 
good  or  bad,  it  thrives  most  if  it  stands  alone.  To 
what,  save  the  principle  of  independence,  can  we  attri¬ 
bute  the  vigorous  CTOwth  of  our  old  Puritanism,  and  of 
all  its  offshoots  in  uie  Dissent  of  the  present  day  ?  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  remarkable  revival  of  Catho¬ 
licism  throughout  Europe  during  the  past  few  years, 
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identical  in  time  and  action  with  the  demand  of  the 
new  Catholics  for  spiritual  independence,  neither  claim¬ 
ing  anj  State  interference  on  their  behalf  nor  brooking 
anj  State  interference  with  them,  and  even  asserting 
ihcir  right  to  differ  from  their  Spiritual  Head  in  Rome  r 

But,  perhaps,  such  arguments  are  beside  the  mark. 
An  English  State  Church  still  exists,  and  nearly  all  its 
-clcngr — even  a  man  as  liberal  as  Dean  Stanley,  whose 
article  on  the  subject  in  this  month’s  Contemporary 
Review  is  a  prodigy  of  fallacies — clamour  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  caste  with  all  its  official  honours.  They 
utterly  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  English  Church  can 
live  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  Established  Church. 
'They  arc  not  aatisfiecl  to  hold  all  the  emoluments,  which, 
wo  believe,  Mr  Miall  and  his  friends  are  willing  to 
leave  in  their  bands.  They  say  they  must  also  nave 
their  titles  and  dignities  if  they  are  to  preserve  in  its 
integrity  the  English  branch  of  that  religious  common¬ 
wealth  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  an  Upper 
Chamber  in  Jerusalem.  They  claim  as  a  necessity  of 
their  existence  the  seat  of  honour  now  in  a  more  orna¬ 
mental  Upper  Chamber ;  and,  in  doing  so,  do  they  not 
iwivanco  an  overwhelming  argument  against  themselves  ? 
The  discussion  in  the  House  on  Tuesday  evening  will  be 
very  instructive. 

OUR  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

Enemies  of  the  Paris  Commune  are  anxious  to  prove 
that  its  occasionally  over-violent  action,  though,  when 
the  details  are  understood,  we  generally  find  that  there 
is  much  less  violence  and  much  more  good  reason  in 
the  action  than  is  supposed,  gives  evidence  of  a  reign  of 
terror  not  unworthy  of  followers  of  Robespierre.  And 
when  wo  hear  firebrand  speeches  like  those  in  which 
liord  Salisbury  on  Tuesday  evening  urged  a  vast 
'extension  of  the  tyrannical  policy  towards  Westmeath 
which  the  Government  still  favours,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  Whig  wisdom  is,  at  any  rate,  doing  its 
weak  utmost  to  maintain  the  reign  of  terror  which 
'through  half  a  dozen  centuries  English  statesmen  of  all 
classes  have  enforced  in  Ireland.  But  we  have  a  small 
reign  of  terror  nearer  homo  which^  if  there  is  an  amusing 
side  to  it,  is  also  too  mischievous  to  be  merely  laughed  at. 
No  one  who  read  the  Liberal  papers  on  Monday,  or  who 
beanl  any  of  the  crackings  of  the  Liberal  whip  in 
anticipation  of  the  great  debate  on  Monday  night,  or 
who  listened  to  or  rejvd  the  compromising  speeches  of 
all  the  supporters  of  the  Government  on  that  occasion, 
can  havm  failed  to  note  the  existence  of  this  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  dishonest  state  of  things.  It  is  not  altogether 
new.  Snch  terrorismhas  often  been  exercised  before,  and 
custom  has  almost  legalised  it  since  Mr  Gladstone  has 
l>ecn  Premier,  but  it  was  never  so  rampant  as  on  Monday. 
In  a  huff,  or  in  a  more  blameworthy  spirit,  the  Cabinet 
had  resolved  that,  being  forced  to  withdraw  all  Mr 
liowe’s  hnancial  tricks,  the  whole  deficiency  in  the  esti- 
matcyl  revenue  should  be  made  up  by  a  twopenny 
Income-Tax.  Had  all  the  membei’s  of  the  House  of 
CJommons  been  canvassed,  probably  a  hundred  of 
them  would  not  have  been  found  willing  to  agree 
to  this  proposal  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  Ministry 
liad  been  compelled  to  eat  humble-pio  twice  last 
week,  and  the  proud  stomachs  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Lowe  revolted  against  farther  humiliation. 
Therefore  it  was  made  known  that  Mr  W.  H.  Smith’s 
resolution,  or  any  other  that  might  replace  it,  would  bo 
regarded  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  -wdiich,  if 
pas-sed,  would  lead  either  to  the  resignation  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  or  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Thus  the  members 
went  into  the  House,  and  w’cnt  into  the  lobby,  with  halters 
round  their  necks.  None  wished  to  have  a  much  heavier 
Inx»me-Tax  than  twopence  in  the  pound  levied  upon  them 
.for  payment  of  election  bills  this  summer ;  and  few,  even 
«of  the  Tories,  wdshed  to  cxj)oso  ]Mr  Disraeli  to  the 
indignity  of  putting  on  the  official  robes  in  order  that 
they  might  straightway  be  torn  from  his  back.  So  a 
large  majority  was  secured  in  support  of  the  Income-Tax 
Budget  at  its  first  stage,  and,  although  the  majority  was 
^greatly  reduced  by  Mr  Tori*cns  on  Thursday,  'wo  may 


expect  that,  in  the  later  stages,  no  more  ot^ition  wiH 
be  offered  than  is  necess^  to  afford  Whigg  and  Radi^ 
an  opportonily  of  publicly  assuring  their  constitn^ 
that  their  thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  Jacob  thouffh 
their  votes  are  the  votes  of  Esau.  * 

But  really  the  matter  is  almost  too  serious  for  ridicula. 
Party  government  is,  doubtless,  a  necessary  and  ^ 
excusable  thing.  When  gr^t  questions  are  at  stake  it 
is  right  that  the  few  dissentients  should  agree  to  with¬ 
draw  their  opposition,  and,  if  a  measure  which  thev 
object  to  must  be  carried,  to  use  their  influence  in  carryiS 
it  out  in  the  most  beneficial,  or  the  least  harmful,  w^ 
But  it  is  monstrous  that,  where  no  great  question’  is  at 
stake,  even  a  few  dissentients  should  be  threatened  and 
bullied  after  Mr  Gladstone’s  method  and  the  offence  is 
greater  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  dissentients  are  to  the 
admirers  as  five,  or,  perhaps  even  ten  to  one.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  member  of  the  House  to  move  a  direct 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  thereby,  if  it  is  carried 
to  compel  a  re-shuffling  of  the  political  cards,  or,  if  the 
dealer  chooses,  the  trial  of  a  new  pack.  It  is  also  within 
any  one’s  power  to  move  an  indirect  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  condemning  some  important  principle  or 
annulling  some  essential  action  which  can  have  all  the 
effect  of  a  direct  vote.  A  certain  amount  of  latitude  is  also 
allowable,  and  a  Premier  may  be  justified  in  saying  that 
even  small  points  of  opposition  so  nearly  touch  his  honour 
that  he  will  not  remain  in  office  unless  he  is  assured  that 
the  majority  in  Parliament  supports  him.  Thus  no  one 
could  have  complained  had  Mr  Gladstone  made  much  of 
the  grumbling  about  his  treatment  of  Sir  Spencer  Robin¬ 
son,  and  asked  his  supporters  publicly  to  forgive  him  for 
his  rudeness  to  his  subordinate,  or  to  say  that  it  was  per¬ 
missible  for  him  to  be  as  rude  as  he  liked,  and  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  not  choose  to  peep  through  any  of  the  Downing- 
street  key-holes.  But  on  Monday  night  no  principle 
was  at  stake,  and  no  honour  was  called  in  question; 
or  at  any  rate  all  the  want  of  principle  and  lack  of 
honour  were  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  which  pro¬ 
claimed  an  Income-Tax  that  just  a  week  before  it  had 
openly  condemned.  It  would  have  been  quite  proper 
for  Mr  Gladstone  to  challenge  the  verdict  or  the  House 
upon  his  general  and  his  recent  policy ;  and  perhaps  he 
will  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  before  long.  In  this 
case  he  may  count  on  a  great  majority,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  members  who,  to  adopt  Mr  Pease’s  elegant 
metaphor,  will  prefer  the  Whig  Faust  to  the  Tory 
Mephistopheles.  But  if  he  persists  in  his  present  pol^ 
he  will  hopelessly  weaken  his  cause.  Mr  Glyn’s  whip, 
if  often  used  as  it  was  on  Monday,  will  breed  trouble¬ 
some  sores,  and  even  Quaker  slaves  will  rebel  against 
their  tyrant. 

Our  writers  on  constitutional  history  and 
mentary  etiquette  are  proverbial  for  the  calm  judieW 
temper  in  which  they  have  done  their  work,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  not  taken  due  account  of  the  influence 
of  bad  temper  upon  Ministerial  action.  The  conduct  of 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Lowe  will  supply  some  mate^ 
for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Parliamentary  bearings  of  huffs. 
And  when  that  is  done,  we  shall  see  how  mischievo^ 
they  are.  Mischief  enough,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  w 
result  from  the  Downing-street  sulks  of  the  past 
If  they  are  not  atoned  for,  the  nation  will  be  h^ 
into  accepting  a  scheme  of  national  expenditure  tha  i 
objects  to,  and  of  paying  for  it  in  an  especial^  obnoxious 
way.  Or,  if  that  is  not  done,  we  may  find,  after  all,  ^ 
it  is  necessary  to  give  preference  for  a  few  wee 
Mephistopheles  instead  of  Faust ;  and,  in  that  event, 
best  thing  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  another  course 
Homeric  study  and  ‘  Ecce  Homo  * 
develop  in  our  Faust  a  more  heroic  and  Christian 
of  government  than  that  which  he  is  now  systema 
into  a  Whig  reign  of  terror. 

THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor’s  Bill  is  rejected;  but  there  aw  b. 
before  the  House  no  less  than  three  mi^nres 
amendment  of  the  existing  game-laws.  It  ®  ®  ^  |je 
before  long  a  comprehensive  scheme  will  nav 
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Dftsed,  dealing  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  with  the 
JIhole  qaestion.  The  day  is,  of  course,  still  far  distant 
^ben  our  country  gentlemen  will  cease  to  take  pot-shots 
at  tame  pheasants ;  and  battue  shooting,  especially  when 
patronised  by  Royalty,  is  for  too  manly  a  sport  to  be 
^ren  up  without  very  good  and  sufficient  reason.  But 
if  we  cannot  hope  to  abolish  the  game-laws  altogether, 
we  may  at  least  hope  to  amend  them ;  and  perhaps  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  to  consolidate 
their  various  penal  provisions,  and  to  comprise  them, 
with  certain  necessary  amendments,  in  a  single  act. 
Our  present  law  of  poaching  is  hai^ly  a  credit  to  us. 
Bat  it  consists  of  a  number  of  provisions,  scattered  up 
and  down  in  various  statutes,  and  hence  its  defects, 
not  being  presented  en  are  not  so  patent  as  they 

might  be. 

If  we  are  to  have  game  in  England  at  all — and  this  is 
a  very  great  “  if  ” — we  must,  of  course,  have  a  “  fence 
law or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  illegal  to  kill  or 
take  game  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  All  European 
countries  alike  have  their  “fence  laws,” the  object  of  which 
is  “  to  preserve  the  game  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and 
to  provide  against  its  wanton  destruction.”  In  England 
the  penalty  for  breaking  the  fence  period  by  either  kiUing 
or  exposing  for  sale  any  game  whatever  within  the  pro¬ 
hibited  seasons  is  very  heavy.  A  fine  of  IZ.  may  be 
imposed  for  every  head  of  game  so  killed  or  exposed  for 
sale.  In  Prussia  the  ^treme  limit  of  the  fine  for  such 
an  offence  is  thirty  thalers,  or  about  4i.  lOs.  In  Sweden 
it  may,  especially  for  an  elk,  reach  as  high  as  even  200 
dollars,  or  about  111.  12s.  It  will,  we  think,  be  clear 
that  to  impose  a  fine  of  12Z.  for  killing  a  deer  out  of 
season  is  more  reasonable  than  to  fine  a  man  50Z.  for 
having  in  his  possession  fifty  partridges. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  suppos^  that  the  law  will  for  many 
years  longer  forbid  a  tenant  to  kill  the  game  on  his 
own  ground.  Of  course  we  cannot  prevent  ag^rcements 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  by  which  the  latter 
resigns  to  the  former  the  right  of  shooting  game.  But  the 
law  conld  very  well  refuse  to  recognise,  or  to  enforce,  such 
agreements,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  State.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  argue 
that  every  man  ought  to  have,  if  merely  in  self-defence, 
the  right  of  killing  game  on  his  own  land.  In  England, 
however,  a  cottager  who  snares  a  hare,  or  bowls  over  a 
pheasant  in  his  own  garden,  can  be  fined  20Z.,  as  a  general 
penalty,  under  one  Act,  and  hi.  under  another,  for  each 
specific  oflfence.  This  anomalous  condition  of  English 
tenant  right  can  hardly  last  much  longer.  The  grievance 
18  one  which  touches  tenant  farmers  too  closely,  and 
tenant  farmers  are  sufficiently  well- represented  in  the 
House.  If  a  man  wants  to  preserve  and  to  shoot  hares 
nnd  pheasants,  he  must  do  so  on  his  own  lands.  But 
not  even  a  red  deer  itself  must  be  held  sacred  if  it  habi¬ 
tually  makes  its  breakfast  in  a  cottager’s  garden. 

The  offence  of  “  poaching  ”  falls  very  naturally  into 
two  great  divisions.  The  simple  offence  consists' in  the 
killing  of  game  which  another  man  has  bred  and  pre¬ 
served.  In  this  sense  a  ploughboy,  who  runs  down  a 
leveret  in  his  master’s  field  (and  with  him,  we  may  add, 
s  sta^ng  man,  who  snares  a  rabbit),  is  a  poacher,  and 
IS  mble  to  a  fine  of  20Z.  But  whei*e  men  poach  in  gangs, 
^  armed,  the  penalty  is  far  more  severe  ; 

“  three  men  are  found  poaching  in  a  field  at 
^  t,  any  one  of  whom  has  a  gun,  all  the  three  can  be 
nsported  for  fourteen  years.  In  Prussia  the  corre- 
ppoalty  is  not  quite  so  heavy,  being  merely  a 
ui?  ’  default,  six  months’  imprisonment. 

’  ^  e^&h  our  penalty  is  vindictively  severe,  there 
^  doubt  that  there  are  poachers  and 

f  1  loan,  whose  wife  is  dying  for  want  of 

ood,  knocks  down  a  leveret,  and  takes  it  home, 
of  guilt  bear  to  that  of  a  gang 

with  s'lt  ^‘^^■dozen  ruffians  from  Whitechapel,  armed 
cWti  o  and  life-preservers,  who  make  a 

awav  ^  ^  whole  cover  in  half-an-hour,  and  carry 

Poaclii^  •  town  a  perfect  cart-load  of  game  ? 

Worst  ^l^gether  a  question  of  degree.  But,  in  its 
robberv  little  better  than,  if  not  as  bad  as, 

J  •  0  net  a  preserve  is  no  less  an  offence  than  to 


sweep  a  fowl-house.  It  need  not,  however,  on  that 
account,  be  punished  more  severely  than  is  simple 
larceny ;  nor  need  we  create  a  transportable  offence, 
because  a  country  squire  loves  his  pheasants  better  than 
he  loves  his  coclu  and  hens. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  lines  upon  which  any  possible  • 
reform  must  be  laid  down.  In  Prussia  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  an  act  of  poaching  and  the  making  a 
trade  or  livelihood  of  poaching,  which  latter  is  of  itself 
a  separate  offence.  Here  we  have  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  What  is  wanted  is  that  our  poaching 
laws  should  be  more  equitably  administered.  For  a  first 
offence  no  penalty  is  necessary  beyond  a  caution.  For  a 
second  a  small  fine  could  be  imposed.  For  a  third  a 
heavy  fine,  with  the  alternative  of  a  short  imprisonment. 
And  a  fourth  or  fifth  offence  might  very  fairly  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  offender  makes  a  trade  or  livelihood 
of  poaching,  in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  regard 
him  as  a  professional  thief,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  offence  is  one  which 
admits  of  both  extenuating  and  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  far  more  animus  of  robbery  in  a  man 
who  deliberately  goes  into  a  pheasant  preserve  with  an 
air-gun,  than  in  the  carter  who  “  snicks  up  ”  a  bird  in 
the  lash  of  his  whip  as  it  runs  across  the  road.  All 
these  things  ought  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  would 
be,  were  it  not  that  the  county  magistrate  is  in  his  own 
court  both  judge  and  prosecutor.  In  his  eyes  a  poacher 
is  a  poacher ;  and  he  “  makes  an  example  of  him  ”  with 
the  same  rigid  impartiality  as  that  with  which  his  game- 
keeper  nails  up  on  the  barn-door  the  harmless  hedgehog 
side  by  side  with  the  game-destroying  stoat.  Not  only, 
then,  must  we  mitigate,  and  in  some  cases  altogether 
abolish,  the  Draconian  penalties  which  at  present  dis¬ 
grace  even  a  statute-book  framed  by  a  parliament  of 
country  gentlemen ;  but  we  must  also  see — if  justice  is 
to  be  done — that  all  cases  of  poaching  are  tried,  not 
before  a  gathering  of  the  quorum,  but  before  a  skilled 
stipendiary,  whose  experience  would  soon  enable  him  to 
distinguish  a  venial  offence  from  a  deliberate  robbery. 
If  all  this  were  done,  and  if  every  man  had — any  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — the  right  to  kill 
game  on  hLs  own  land,  the  great  English  game  grievance 
w’ould  be  reduced  to  veiy  narrow  hmits.  If  the  hares 
came  s^varmiiig  out  of  the  over-preserved  cover,  and 
ruined  the  poor  man’s  garden,  the  poor  man  would  have 
the  counter  right  of  killing  in  his  own  garden  as  many 
hares  as  ever  he  could  catch  ;  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  squire  'would  soon  grow  tired  of  over-preserving 
his  hares  for  the  benefit  of  his  smaller  tenants. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  grave 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  attempt  to  keep  up 
game  at  all  in  a  country  so  over-populated  and  over- 
cultivated  as  is  England.  In  Norway,  in  Western 
America,  in  Australia,  in  Southern  Africa,  where  largo 
teacts  of  land  remain  unenclosed,  the  feres  natures  are 
such  by  fact  and  not  by  law.  But  as  soon  as  game  needs 
even  a  fence  law  to  protect  it,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  its  existence  is  not  an  evil.  An  evil  it  certainly 
is,  and  an  unmitigated  evil,  w'hen  a  law  exists  by  which 
the  right  of  sporting  becomes  the  private  property  of  a 
select  few.  If  game  is  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  it  must  be 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  those  can  kill  it  upon 
whose  land  it  is  found.  But  it  would  be  better  and 
manlier  of  our  young  squires  to  take  to  other  sport. 
Every  cover  not  under  cultivation  is  a  national  loss. 
An  over-stocked  pheasautry  is  as  direct  an  incentive  to 
crime  as  would  be  a  door-knocker  of  solid  gold,  or  a 
jewelled  bell-handle.  As  for  our  present  style  of 
shooting,  it  is  almost  beneath  contempt.  The  moors 
are  the  only  places  where  true  sport  still  lingers. 

A  battue  is  almost  as  ridiculous  as  a  stag-hunt  in  the 
Regent’s  Park.  The  man  who  finds  “  sport  in 
the  one  would  find  it  in  the  other.  For  half  the  sum 
which  it  now  costs  a  country  gentleman  to  keep  up  a  good 
head  of  game,  he  could  have  a  month,  or  a  couple  of 
months  in  Norway,  or  even  at  the  Capo.  He  would  ^us 
see  something  Hke  true  sport.  He  w'ould  set  his  face 
against  what  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  public 
nuisance.  His  endurance,  his  skill,  and .  his  courage 
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would  be  put  a  little  more  to  the  test.  He  would  return 
home  the  better  in  more  senses  than  one  for  his  visit  to 
foreign  lands,  and,  instead  of  white  pheasants  and  foxes* 
heads,  he  could  decorate  his  hall  with  moose  antlers,  with 
gnus*  heads,  and  with  bear  and  wolf-skins.  Above  all,  he 
would  be  helping  on  a  change  which  sooner  or  later 
must  come,  whether  he  and  his  class  oppose  it,  or  whether 
they  sulkily  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable ;  and,  for  his  own 
sake,  we  may  add  that  he  would  escape  the  additional 
rate  which  Mr  Goschen  proposes  to  levy  upon  game,  and 
which  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  is  not  unlikely  to 
make  more  or  less  prohibitory.  We  cannot  reason  with 
the  game  preserver.  But  we  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
some  small  chance  of  starving  him  out. 


ARCHBISHOP  THOMPSON  ON  MATERIALISM 


The  Lectures  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  are  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times.  They  indicate  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  reverend  prelates,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  prevailing  disbelief  must  be  confronted  and  dealt 
with.  The  ostrich-like  procedure  of  ignoring  dissent 
cannot  be  continued,  when  a  great  mass  of  prevailing 
literature  is  tinged  with  views  opposed  to  the  established 
creeds.  An  intelligent  observer,  who  has  watched  the 
great  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  more  or  less  crude  scientific  spirit,  must  have 
been  prepared  for  a  more  direct  conflict  between  science 
and  theology  than  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  true  the 
audience  of  a  preacher  is  not  exactly  one  requiring  evi¬ 
dence;  fashionable  ladies,  who  flock  to  sermons,  have 
not  imbibed  so  much  of  the  positive  logic  as  to  require 
episcopal  medicine.  The  Society  has,  therefore,  judi¬ 
ciously  called  in  the  aid  of  the  printers,*  by  whoso 
services  they  may  reach  a  class  not  often  found  in  places 
of  worship. 

In  the  selection  of  its  first  lecturer,  the  Society  has 
put  forward  an  able  man  who  is  not  only  an  Archbishop 
but  a  logician.  Dr  Thompson  is  known  by  his  book  on 
Logic,  a  work  written  in  the  old  style  of  barren,  formal 
dialectics.  In  his  youthful  days  he  sounded  what  some 
would  call  the  infinite  depths,  others  the  void,  of  meta¬ 
physics.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  how  well  that  rather 
dry  and  abstract  subject  pays  in  the  Church.  A  certain 
acquaintance  with  philosopny,  as  much  as  enables  a  man 
to  give  a  fresh  colour  to  an  old  argument  for  Christianity, 
is  almost  a  passport  to  the  episcopal  bench.  No  one  can 
complain  that  the  champions  of  the  faith  are  unrewarded. 
When  a  young  clergyman  finds  that  an  apologetic  work 
opens  the  way  to  a  good  living  and  safe  promotion, 
he  is  sure  to  bring  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  ensure 
success.  The  episcopal  prizes  form  a  great  incentive  to 
young  men,  and  make  a  school  of  zealous  vindicators  of 
religious  truth.  When  a  great  heretic  appears,  clergy¬ 
men,  by  the  hundred,  spring  at  his  throat,  each  hoping 
to  win,  at  least,  a  temporal  profit  by  a  victory.  Hobbes 
was  a  great  blessing  to  them  ;  not  a  few  may  thank  that 
cold-blooded  philosopher  for  their  promotion.  Mr  Darwin 
ought  to  be  a  treasure  to  them,  because  his  book  gives 
scope,  not  merely  for  dry  argument,  but  for  the  most 
delightful  flights  of  fancy  and  the  most  exquisite  shafts 
of  satire.  At  least  half-a-dozen  good  reputations  ought 
to  be  made  out  of  the  ‘  Descent  of  Man.*  So  true  is  it, 
that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

Although,  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  it  may  have  been 
necessary  to  let  the  Archbishop  loose  first,  we  think  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  forward  new  men.  For 
the  Archbi8hop*s  lecture  show's  that  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  the  subject  to  take  the  trouble  of 
understanding  it,  or  distinctly  to  frame  in  his  mind  a 
conception  oi  what  he  w'ants.  He  is  displeased  with 
Comte  and  Littre,  with  Buchner,  Vogt,  and  Moleschott: 
that  much  we  gather,  because  he  says  so  plainly ;  but  the 
purport  or  drift  of  his  lecture  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
out.  The  title  of  the  lecture,  “  Materialistic  Theories,*’ 
would  lead  ns  to  expect  a  scientific  vindication  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  and  he  says  a  little  about  it.  **  If 


*  MaterialUti^  Thtifiu,  Bj  thc  Aichbishopof  York,  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 


great  thoughts  are  but  phosphorus  burnt  in  the  closed 
stove  of  a  poet’s  brain,  I  am  more  ready  than  everf 


Hi/uvo  u  pucK  D  ui-uiu,  X  ttiu  ulure  reaay  than  ever  to 
admire  that  creative  wisdom  which  could  bring  this  o  t 
of  that,  which  could  so  dispense  with  ordinary  means 
his  highest  productions.”  But  the  bulk  of  the  lector 
has  no  relation  to  the  spirituality  of  mind,  it  concernsa 
entirely  different  subject — final  causes,  or  whether  the 
world  is  made  on  a  plan  for  certain  ends.  That  the 
Archbishop  should  have  allowed  himself  to  mix  up  topics, 
that  are  but  distantly  connected,  when  either  of  these 
separately  was  far  more  than  enough  for  an  hour’s  lec¬ 
ture,  is  somewhat  surprising.  Perhaps,  logician  as  he  is* 
he  may  have  been  led  astray  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
“  material :  ”  the  denial  of  a  Creator  may  in  a  verv 
improper  sense  be  said  to  involve  a  material  explanation 
of  the  universe.  But  whatever  the  explanation  of  it 
may  be,  it  shows  that  the  Archbishop  hardly  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  meant  to  accomplish. 

The  relation  of  science  to  religion  was  defined  bv 
Lord  Bacon  in  a  manner  that  may  still  be  followed. 
said  final  causes  must  be  banished  from  science 
and  relegated  to  religion.  He  said,  in  his  own 
quaint  language,  they  were  vestal  virgins  that  brought 
forth  no  fruit.  In  this  view,  science  has  acquiesced. 
One  may  go  the  round  of  the  sciences,  and  except 
in  anatomy,  which  in  the  way  it  is  usually  taught 
can  hardly  be  called  a  science,  one  would  never  hear  any 
argument  to  account  for  the  existence  of  any  fact  by 
alleging  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  created.  We  find  that  where  nettles  grow  a 
thick-leaved  plant  may  often  be  seen,  which  has  some 
little  virtue  in  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
stings  of  the  nettles  ;  but  a  botanist  would  not  accept  as 
the  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the  plants  that 
one  was  made  to  sting  and  the  other  to  heal.  Again, 
water  to  a  certain  extent  obeys  the  same  law  as  other 
bodies  in  regard  to  heat ;  it  expands  with  an  increasing, 
and  contracts  with  a  lowered  temperature ;  but,  at  the 
freezing-point,  an  entire  revolution  .occurs — it  expands 
with  increased  cold  till  it  becomes  solid.  The  effects  of 
this  change  are  obvious.  Ice  floats,  whereas,  if  solid 
water  occupied  less  bulk  than  liquid  water,  it  would 
sink ;  the  sun’s  rays  would  scarcely  reach  it,  and  soon 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  globe,  would  be  covered 
with  a  mass  of  ice.  This  is  a  tempting  case.  The 
physicist,  however,  cannot  regard  the  utility  of  the  earth 
as  the  cause  of  this  anomalous  conduct  of  water,  for  he 
finds  that  some  other  bodies  exhibit  the  same  aberration, 
without  serving  any  like  useful  purpose.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  help  in  showing  what  every  scientific  man  learns  as 
the  very  alphabet  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  that 
the  consideration  of  final  causes  is,  in  scientific  inquine^ 
worse  than  useless — that,  when  it  does  not  mislead,  it  is 
sheer  waste  of  time.  Not  out  of  any  hostility  to^  religion, 
but  simply  because  it  does  not  help  him  in  his  propel 
work,  must  the  scientific  man  avert  his  gMe  from  those 
seductive  speculations  that  dehght  the  imagination  of 
theologians.  ^ 

Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  attitude  of  science. 
has  the  Archbishop  to  say  to  it  ?  Does  he  think  that 
”  final  causes,”  so  long  banished  from  the  laboratory, 
should  be  brought  back  ?  Does  he  consider  ^ 
aids  to  discovery  ?  As  an  organism  of  truth  ?  We  n^® 
read  the  Archbishop’s  observations,  but  we  utterly  tai 
even  to  guess  what  nis  opinions  are.  U^n  so  essen 
a  point  he  remains  silent  or  obscure.  He  gives  ns  n 
examples  to  convict  scientific  men  of  error ;  Be  does  n 
show  that,  in  giving  up  final  causes,  they  have  . 
one  of  the  ways  to  truth ;  and,  if  not,  how 
that  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  him  ?  If  he 
himself  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  i 
because  he  has  nothing  to  say  wrorth  listening  to.  ^ 
indeed,  admits  that  the  Creator  works  througn  ^ 
and  no  scientific  man,  as  such,  need  ask  for  moro. 
with  “  laws  ”  he  has  to  do,  and  with  nothing  else. 
ulterior  purposes  of  such  laws  he  does  not 
self  with,  even  if  such  were  possible  to  be  Arch- 

If  we  assume,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  ®  ^ 

bishop  agrees  with  Lord  Bacon  in  banishing 
from  physical  philosophy,  the  only  point  remains 
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whether,  apart  from  science,  the  marks  of  arrangement  common  rules  of  honesty  that  are  sanctioned  by  the  law, 
in  the  world  are  not  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  But  experience  teaches  that  when  the  sanction  of  the  law  is 
Supreme  Being.  Upon  this  subject  the  Archbishop  has  withdrawn  from  any  practice,  a  new  sanction  grows  up  in 
nothing  new  to  say,  he  does  not  touch  upon  any  of  the  public  opinion.  Torpey’s  “  Society,**  to  avoid  whose  awful 
difficulties  of  the  question,  and  he  forgets  that  the  men  frown  he  exposed  himself  to  such  peril,  was  the  small  knot 
w'hom  he  must  answer  are  not  Huxley  and  Spencer ,  but  of  betting  men  with  whom  he  dealt.  To  escape  their  scorn, 
Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant.  His  hearers  went  away  in  he  rushed  headlong  into  crime.  If  he  had  been  quite  in¬ 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  sensible  to  their  bad  opinion,  or  generally  to  the  disappro- 
fortified  by  the  allegation  that  “any  mind  in  ite  natural  bation  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  escaped  his  calamity  ; 
state  knows  that  in  human  works  such  adaptations  could  but  he  would  have  been  a  worse  man.  Yet,  unfortunately 
onlv  proceed  from  contrivance,  and  is  willing  to  re^rd  for  him,  his  conscience  appears  to  have  been  in  that  imma- 
them  in  the  same  way  as  piwfs  of  design  in  creation :  ture  state  in  which  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable 
the  physicist  has^  to  tutor  himself  to  a  different  view.  ’  from  vanity  ;  where  there  is  no  backbone  of  principle  to 
Now  “a  mind  in  its  natural  state  is  exactly  that  of  which  enable  him  to  sustain  the  humiliation  of  confessed  wrong- 
not  only  a  physicist  but  any  educated  man  entertains  a  doing.  Philosophers  are  wont  to  discriminate  the  love  of 
profound  distrust.  Lord  Bacon  d^lared  it  to  be  a  nest  praiseworthiness  from  the  love  of  praise ;  Mr  Torpey  had 
of  fallacies.  It  is  just  the  ^  tutoring  that  a  physicist  the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  But  even  with  all  his 
gives  himself  that  is^  essential  to  progress ;  without  it  weakness,  he  might  have  been  kept  right  if  he  had  been 
science  would  never  rise  above  haphazard  guesses.^  We  prudent  enough  to  forecast  the  consequences  of  his  crime, 
know  that  for  thousands  of^  years  the  mind,  “  in  its  To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  life  penal 
natural  state,  ’  failed  to  establish  even  the  foundations  of  servitude  is  a  punishment  whose  terrible  character  men 
those  sciences  that  are  the  glory  of  these  latter  days,  and  almost  require  experience  to  enable  them  to  realise.  Upon 
we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  until  the  idols  which  jjq  calculation  could  a  man  be  justified,  with  any  regard  to 
in  its  natural^  state  it  is  prone  to  worship  are  dethroned,  bis  own  safety,  in  running  the  fearful  risk.  But  vanity  is 
it  will  do  little  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  generally  imprudent,  for  it  flatters  its  victim'  into  a  blind 

knowledge.  •  .  i  *•  ir  a  1 1  •  v  ♦  .  security.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  persons  of  Torpey’s 

Another  great  mistake  in  the  Archbishop  s  address  is  character,  in  similar  difficulties,  to  whom  his  fate  may  come 
his  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  the  strangeness  of  as  an  opportune  warning,  and  who  will  learn  in  his  punish- 
Mr  Darwin  s  recent  book.  To  connect  the  speculations  ment  what  society  thinks  of  robbery  as  a  means  of  paying 
of  that  able  naturalist  with  Atheism  would  show  a  want  debts  of  honour. 

of  common  candour.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  any-  '  - 

thing  that  Mr  Darwin  has  written  to  encourage  such  a  The  Bbitish  Legion  of  Honoub. — His  Boyal  Highness 
confusion.  Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis  is  indeed  incon-  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the 
sistent  with  that  crude  form  of  the  doctrine  of  final  Boyal  Academy,  expressed  a  hope  that  our  “  officers  will 
causes,  which  is  almost  unanimously  reprobated  by  always  be  composed  of  that  class  of  men  with  those  high 
scientific  men, — namely,  which  assumes  that  the  Creator  feelings  of  honour  and  character  which  have  so  long  distin- 
works  not  by  intermediate  laws  and  physical  processes,  guished  the  officers  of  the  British  army.’*  His  Boyal  High- 
hat  by  direct  miiaculous  intervention  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  ness,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  an  advanced  military 
competent  for  Mr  Darwin  to  believe  in  final  causes  in  the  reformer,  evidently  has  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
way  in  which  science  can  alone  tolerate  them,  as  hidden  abolition  of  purchase.  But  it  is  hardly  prudent  for  him  to 
purposes  of  the  Creator,  which  it  is  equally  beyond  its  let  it  be  seen  that  he  shares  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tennyson’s 
province  and  its  power  to  explore.  Nay,  the  Archbishop  *  Northern  Farmer  *— **  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad.’*  That 
quotes  Mr  Wallace  as  a  believer,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr  **high  feelings  of  honour  and  character  **  are  confined  to  a 
allace  is  an  advocate,  as  well  as  a  discoverer,  of  the  single  eZoss  of  Englishmen,  and  that  this  class  may  be  sepa- 
principte  of  natural  selection.  And  even  the  Arch-  rated  from  the  viler  multitude  by  pecuniary  conditions,  is  a 
bishop  himself  is  guilty  of  the  heresy.  “  That  climatic  doctrine  not  very  complimentary  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
conditions,  and  the  struggles  for  life,  have  modified  to  buy  commissions  ;  and  these  last  might  account  for  His 
species,  and  worked  out  new  varieties  or  new  species,  we  Boyal  Highnes8*s  dislike  to  promotion  by  merit  in  a  way 
may  fearlessly  admit.”  This  gives  up  the  substance  of  that  would  be  shocking  to  contemplate.  There  are  even* 
®  case,  namely,  that  the  adaptation  of  animals  persons  who  do  not  consider  relationship  to  the  highest 
to  their  circumstances  is  brought  about  by  “  climatic  con-  personage  in  the  realm  a  sufficient  proof  of  surpassing 
ditions,  and  the  struggles  for  life,”  and  not  by  inexplic-  military  capacity; 

^le  miraculous  interventions.  This  deprives  the  Arch-  - 

bishop  of  all  excuse.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  it  can  be  Sunday  Tbadino.  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr  P.  A. 
proved  that  Darwinism  does  not  involve  Atheism.  We  Taylor’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
can  only  conclude  that  Darwinism  is  introduced  with  law  of  Sunday  observance  was  delayed  by  the  **  count  out  ” 
a  view  to  import  prejudice  into  the  question.  Nothing  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  had 
w  gain^  by  mixing  up  the  subjects  of  Materialism,  to  be  deferred  on  Friday  morning,  after  the  long  Budget 
Darwinism,  and  Atheism  in  one  lecture,  except  the  debate.  Its  discussion  this  week  would  have  been  facilitated 
cdincation  of  ignorant  people,  because  it  would  seem  by  the  special  activity  with  which  the  Bev.  Mr  Wright  and 
^  those  subjects  were  not  alone  sufficient  to  his  friends  have  been  hunting  down  the  poor  water-cress 

excite  the  necessary  amount  of  odium.  Such  tactics  sellers  in  Hammersmith.  The  statute  under  which  these 
^y  procure  for  the  Archbishop  the  applause  of  “  fans,”  pious  cruelties  are  being  practised  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
It  will  repel  all  sober  and  thinking  men,  who  would  enacted  at  the  present  day  ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
ave  prefewed  that  the  Archbishop  should  first  master  Mr  Taylor  will  have  much  difficulty  in  blotting  it  out. 
attacked,  and  then  explain  some  rational 


&  4 

difficulty  in  blotting  it  out. 


method  of  overthrowing  them. 

—  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

it  — To  an  unsophisticated  mind  FRANCE.  .  v  -i 

u  would  seem  that  the  author  of  a  robberv  like  that  for  28.-The  Versailles  troops  pressed  heayily  upon  Fort 

which  Mr  Toroev  hn.  i  j  i  j  ^  x  i.  made  considerable  advancea  in  the  sorrounding  districts* 

tender  “O*  ^ave  a  very  on  this  and  the  following  dart  succeeded  in  nearly  sUencing 

asto  L,!  appears  to  have  been  so  sensitive  the  fort  itself. 

..**^“““8  '^®’’ts,  that  he  preferred  the  chance  of  ApnV  30.— Mhgy,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Isay,  propos^  to 
F  at  servitude  to  leaving  those  “  debts  of  honour’’  nnnnid  capitulate,  and  preparations  were  made  for  its  snrrendw.  After 
To  those  who  knew  him  onir,.  ,  .  u?  t  v  J  •  P«rt«y.  howeier,  the  firing  was  recommenced,  and  M<gy  was 

who  mav  4  “  a  respectable  clerk,  and  replaced  by  Eudes.  In  the  erening  General  Clnseret  waa  arreeted 

honorari  />>,r  5^  occasion  to  observe  his  faithfulness  to  by  order  of  the  Commune,  on  account  of  his  mismanagement 

surnri.A  mi  narrative  of  bis  crime  may  be  a  wong  the  whole  line  of  fort*,  and  on  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

•^^Pnse.  They  would  naturally  imamne  tbatTman  who  l.-Fnrthcr  advances  were  made  by  the  National  troops. 

80  eager  to  pay  off  dpKfa  r  j  railway  station  at  Clamart  an^d  the  Chiteau  dissy  being 

against  bun  J  1?  not  be  enforced  captured.  M.  Thiers  addressed  the  following  circular  to  the 

»  ouia  be  still  more  anxious  to  respect  the  prefects:  “Fort  Issy,  riddled  by  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  had 


g  circular  to  the 
our  batteries,  had 
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mounted  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was  going  to  surrender,  when  an 
envor  from  the  Commune,  having  suddenly  arrived,  prevented 
the  defenders  from  laying  down  their  arms.  Firing  was  recom¬ 
menced  on  the  spot  and  has  continued  its  ravages.  This  morning. 
General  Faron,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  one  of  the  35th 
and  one  of  the  42nd  regiments,  carried  the  Chateau  dTssy  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  During  this  time  the  22nd  Chasseurs  h  Pied  of 
the  Brigade  Berthe,  approaching  in  silence  the  railway  station  of 
Clamart,  took  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  almost  without  firing. 
The  insurgents  in  these  two  actions  have  suffered  considerable 
losses.  They  left  300  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  400  prisoners. 
At  this  moment  the  fort  is  completely  invested  and  cut  off  from 
Paris,  and  it  will  soon  be  in  our  power,  either  by  surrender  or  by 
force.  Our  operations  are  continued,  then,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-matured  plan,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  early 
results.  During  this  time,  the  Commune,  rejected  by  the  electors 
of  all  France,  and  threatened  by  our  army,  is  committing  acts 
which  arc  those  of  despair.  It  arrests  its  generals  to  shoot  them, 
and  institutes  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  will  raise  the 
indignation  of  everybody  without  causing  any  one  to  tremble.  It 
is  evidently  at  the  term  of  its  delirium,  and  there  remains  to  it 
but  the  resource  of  which  it  daily  makes  use — that  of  announcing 
to  the  Parisians  that  it  is  everywhere  victorious,  while  in  four 
days  Fort  Issy  has  been  silenced  and  entirely  isolated  from  Paris 
by  au  investment  actually  completed.’* 

Mojf  5.— Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  Fort  Issy  still  held  out, 
and  no  considerable  advance  of  the  ycrsaillcs  troops  had  been 
made. 

INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Budget,  The,— A  resolution  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  W* 
II.  Smith,  on  May  1,  ‘‘that  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  Income 
Tax  should  be  increased  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  Government,”  was  r^'ected  by  335 
votes  to  250. — A  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens,  on 
May  4,  reducing  the  amount  of  income-tax  from  6d.  to  5d.  in 
the  pound,  was  rejected  by  294  votes  to  248. 

Ejming  Forest,— An  address,  moved  by  Mr  Cowper-Tcmple  in  the 
Commons  on  April  28,  calling  on  the  Government  to  take 
measures,  in  accordance  with  the  address  to  the  Crown  carried 
last  year,  for  preserving  as  an  open  space,  for  purposes  of  health 
and  recreation,  those  parts  of  Epping  Forest  which  have  not 
been  enclosed  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown  or  by  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  was  carried  by  197  votes  to  9G. 

Ireland,  Bill  for  Protecting  Life  and  Property  in  certain  parts 
of, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  May  2,  when  Earl 
Kimberley  announced  that  while  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  of 
last  Session  had  been  completely  successful  elsew’here  it  had 
failed  to  check  agrarian  outrages  in  Westmeath.  Ribbonism 
and  secret  conspiracy  had,  indeed,  taken  a  chronic  form  in  that 
county,  as  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  of  1839  and  1852.  It  had  since  gradually  extended 
itself,  until  it  included  almost  all  the  relations  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  most  systematic  intimidation  was  now  practised, 
not  only  in  Westmeath  but  in  the  contiguous  parishes  in  Meath 
and  King’s  County,  which  were  accordingly  included  in  the  Bill. 
Glancing  at  the  supposed  connexion  betw'cen  Fenianism  and 
Ribbonism,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  they  were  two  distinct 
organisations  and  conspiracies,  he  said  the  arbitrary  arrest  of 
the  supposed  leaders  was  the  only  means  of  breaking  up  the 
conspiracy.  The  Government  therefore  proposed  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  should  be  enabled  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Westmeath  and  adjoining  districts  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  As  the  criminals  might  remove  to  another  county,  power 
would  be  given  to  arrest  any  person  who  might  have  been  in 
Westmeath  at  any  time  during  the  present  year.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  bring  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  Bill  accordingly  provided 
that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  arrest  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
per^ns  suspected  of  having  been  in  Westmeath  during  the  same 
period,  if  there  was  also  reason  to  suppose  they  had  been  en¬ 
caged  as  principals  or  accessories  in  the  commission  of  murder. 
To  this  extent  the  Bill  would  take  effect  throughout  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  The  Government  also  pro]  oisd  to  re-enact  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  without  alteration  for  an  additional 
period  of  two  years. — The  Bill  passed  through  committee  on 
May  4,  and  was  read  a  third  time  on  May  5. 

Trade  Unions  Bill,  The,  and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
were  read  a  second  time,  in  the  Lords  on  May  1. 

IVomen’s  Disabilities  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright,  but  rejected  by  220  votes  to 
157. 


Rotal  Colonial  iNSTiTure. — At  the  meeting  of  this  institute, 
which  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr  F.  W.  Chesson  read  a  paper 
on  “  The  Polynesian  Labour  Question,  in  relation  to  Queensland 
and  Fiji.”  lie  pointed  out  many  imperfections  in  the  legislation 
of  the  former  colony,  with  especial  reference  to  the  disproportion 
of  the  sexes  and  the  absence  of  adequate  guarantees  against  kid¬ 
napping.  He  exposed  the  malpractices  of  the  adventurers  who  roam 
over  the  southern  seas  in  search  of  their  human  prey,  and  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate  over  Fiji  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  those  islands  from  becoming  a  nest  of 
pirates  and  slave-dealers.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr 
Arcl^r,  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland  ;  Mr  Whalley,  M.P., 
and  Sir  Robert  Mackenzie  defended  that  colony,  the  first-named 


gentleman  warmly  replying  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Examine 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.  the  R«  * 
T.  Phillips,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley  strongly  censured  the* 
proceedings  of  Queensland,  and  the  means  by  which  so-called 
“  immigrants  ”  were  deported  from  their  own  islands. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  arrival  of  money, 
more  than  a  million  having  been  sent  into  the  Bank 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  supply  continues  to 
increase.  The  state  of  affairs  in  France  does  not  show 
any  immediate  prospect  of  an  opening  for  our  immense 
resources,  which  at  present  can  only  be  employed  at 
home  at  about  2|  per  cent.  As  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  the  result  of  Mr  Smith’s  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  position  of  the  Ministry,  and,  on  that  account, 
tend  to  create  a  disturbance  in  our  markets,  there  was 
not  much  dealing  on  Saturday ;  while  on  Monday,  being 
the  1st  of  May,  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed.  There 
was  little  doing  until  late  in  the  week,  when  all  seenri- 
ties  were  more  fully  dealt  in,  especially  Railways,  which, 
having  previously  been  neglected  and  depressed  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  traffic  returns  of  some  of  the 
southern  lines,  were  more  sought  after  in  consequence  of 
the  returns  of  the  majority  of  the  other  lines,  which 
were  received  later,  being  much  more  favourable. 

Consols  have  been  in  demand,  and  show  an  advance 
of  I  on  the  week.  On  Thursday,  the  monthly  settling- 
day,  the  supply  of  Stock  was  scarce. 

In  Foreign  Securities  an  improvement  has  taken 
place,  especially  in  the  more  speculative  descriptions, 
but  much  uncertainty  prevails  in  consequence  of 
rumours  of  forthcoming  Loans.  The  French  Defence 
Loan  has  advanced  ^  per  cent. 

In  English  Railway  Shares  Brighton  and  South- 
Eastern  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  traffic  returns,  but  better  returns  were  received 
from  the  North-Eastern  and  Midland  lines. 

The  agents  for  the  Tasmanian  Government  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  negotiating  a  small  addition  to  that  colony’s  six  per 
cent.  debt.  Interest  will  accrue  from  the  Ist  July  next, 
and  the  principal  (52,800L)  will  be  repayable  at  par  in 
1898.  Tenders  will  be  opened  on  the  11th  inst. 

At  the  meeting  on  Thursday  of  the  Scottish  Amicable 
Life  Assurance  Society  the  report  stated  the  new  pohdes  for 
the  year  to  have  been  766,  assuring  327,616i.  and  yielding 
in  premium  13,180Z.  The  total  policies  in  force  were 
11,842L  for  5,535,867/.  The  accumulated  and  invested 
funds  were  1,413,584/.,  and  the  annual  income  216,718/. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night 

Consols,  93i  to  934.  ,  _ 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  94f ;  E^tiaa 
Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  83  to  834;  ditto,  Seven 
of  1868,  78|  to  79 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  734 
French  Six  per  Cents.,  93|  to  94;  Italian  Five  per  Centt.,  oo  to 
564  ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  934  to  ;  Spanish  Three  p« 
Cents.,  32  to  324  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  of  1866,  464  to  ► 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  of  1865,  634  to  64 ;  and  ditto  Six  per  tents., 
of  1869,  624  to  52i.  .  «  oqi 

English  Railway  Shares; — Brighton,  51/  to 624 ;  Calewnia^  ®  * 
to89jf ;  Great  Eastern,  424  to  424 ;  Great  Western,  914  to  914;  « 
Northern  A,  1354  to  1354;  London  and  North-Weste^ 

134;  Metropolitan,  688  to  684;  Midland,  i  ^„,h. 

Eastern  Consols,  163^  to  1544  ;  Sheffield,  624  to  524 ;  aod  bo 

Eastern,  844  to  844.  ^  ,  u  ostftSfi* 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegrapi^  oo  > 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  136  to  138;  •BrRish 
Telegraph,  74  to  7l;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  to 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  94  to  9i  ;  French  Atlantic 
to  174;  Hudson’s  Bay,  104  to  lOf;  l“dia-Rubber^  414  -  » 

Ottoman  Banks,  12  3-16  to  12  15-16;  and  Telegraph  Const 
25|  to  26. 

OPENING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

On  Monday  last,  the  1st  of  May, 
trumpets  and  guns,  the  Loudon  p«nco 

of  1871  was  opened  to  the  general  public  by  ,  .  ' 

of  Wales.  The  ceremony,  which  was  striking  y 
took  place  in  the  large  conservatory  immediate  y 
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,  Albert  Hall,  and  comnlunicaling  with  it  by  two 
brL  atone  staircase.",  which  also  lead  into  the  two 
rr«llpries  formin"  the  connexion  with  the  hixhi- 
tTn  i£”or  half°an.hour  before  the  Prinee  of 
wiles  sbouid  have  arrived  (and  an  hour  before  he  did 
n)  the  conservatory  was  filled  with  gay  dresses  and 
®  I’fnrmq  of  cverv  kind.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were 
Rouped  near  the  dais,  which  faced  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
steeps  opposite  were  occupied  by  English  uniforms 
and  cocked  hats,  the  intervening  space  being  given  up 
to  ladies.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  on  whose  arm 
was  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  followed  by  the  Count  of 
Flanders  with  the  Princess  of  Teck,  and  other  great  per¬ 
sonages,  a  general  stir  took  place  among  the  crowds  of 
gentlemen  who  thronged  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  opposite  the  dais,  some  in  fur-trimmed  robes, 
some  in  Court  dress,  some  in  every-day  clothes.  After 
being  formed  in  line,  they  were  marched  down  the  steps 
to  make  their  bow  to  royalty.  The  next  half-hour  was 
occupied  by  the  passing  of  mayors,  high  sheriffs,  chair¬ 
men  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  masters  of  com¬ 
panies,  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  monotony  of 
which ’scene  the  thoughtful  observer  might  relieve  by 
the  study  of  character,  as  revealed  in  bows.  Some  of 
the  obeisances  signified  advanced  Liberal  opinions,  and 
supreme  contempt  for  blood  royal.  The  greater  number 
showed  a  proper  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  while 
others  were  of  the  true  Macsycophantic  class.  Sir 
Pertinax  himself,  master  as  he  was  in  the  art  of booin’,” 
might  surely  have  taken  a  lesson  from  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  presented  on  Monday.  After  this 
the  Prince  stepped  forward,  and  announced  in  a  loud 
voice  that  the  Exhibition  was  open  to  the  public.  The 
trumpets  flourished,  and  the  doors  behind  the  dais  being 
opened,  his  Royal  Highness  stepped  out  into  the 
balcony  and  repeated  this  announcement  to  the  people 
outside.  The  personages  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony  then  ascended  the  east  staircase  in  th©  con¬ 
servatory  and  entered  the  Exhibition  building. 

Immediately  the  Royal  party  had  passed  through  the 
doors  leading  to  the  Exhibition,  the  landing  at  the  top 
of  the  staircases  in  the  conservatory  became  the  scene  of 
a  most  unseemly  struggle,  and  here  for  the  first  time  in 
the  day  were  revealed  signs  of  that  bad  management 
which  was  afterwards  frequently  made  manifest.  En¬ 
trance  into  the  Albert  Hall  was  denied,  and  the  doors 
into  the  Exhibition  were  also  closed.  The  keepers  of 
the  turnstiles  shouted  to  the  crowd  of  people  applying 
for  admission  to  their  seats  in  the  concert-room  that  they 
could  not  come  in,  but  did  not  tell  them  where  they 
could  go,  and  consequently  the  more  impatient  of  the 
audience,  not  feeling  inclined  to  wait  until  the  return  of 
the  procession,  forced  their  way  through. 

The  “  Exhibition  of  Musical  Art,”  otherwise  Con¬ 
cert,”  took  place  at  three  o’clock  in  the  Albert  Hall. 
It  commenced  with  the  overture  to  Der  Freischutz  ” 
admirably  played  by  a  large  orchestra,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Michael  Costa.  A  chorale  by  Chevalier 
Pinsnli  followed,  representing  Italian  music.  This  is  a 
pretty  smoothly- written  chorus,  not  particularly  sugges- 
hve  of  Italy,  or,  indeed,  any  other  country  in  particular. 
A  Cantata,  called  **  Gallia,”  by  M.  Gounod,  was  then 
^rformed,  the  words  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Bible. 
The  pathetic  references  to  the  state  of  the  country,  repre- 
8e^ed  by  this  popular  composer,  together  with  the  spirited 
jfrformance  of  this  graceful  and  melodious  work,  raised 
e  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  last 
Dumber,  a  solo  with  chorus,  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !  Oon- 
Tertere  ad  Dominuna  Deum  tuum !”  was  redemanded  and 
rested.  The  solos  were  well  sung  by  a  French  lady.  A 
^rch,  by  Dr  F.  Hiller,  represented  German  music, 
an?  ^  truly  accomplished  musician 

rpn  composer.  Mr  Sullivan  was  chosen  as  the 

English  music,  and  conducted  a  dramatic 
to  WA  “  On  Shore  and  Sea,”  composed  by  himself 

Tavlnr  Tom  Taylor.  “  This  Cantata,”  to  quote  Mr 

lenarnti  ^or  its  theme  the  sorrows  and 

informs^***  necessarily  incidental  to  war,”  a  subject,  he 
for  tlift  1.?'  inappropriate  to  a  celebration  intended 
nour  and  advancement  of  the  Arts  of  Peace.” 


It  would  appear  from  this  ingenious  course  of  reasoning:,, 
that  M.  Gounod  might  have  better  expressed  the  feelings', 
suggested  by  the  condition  of  France,  by  a  song  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  or  a  dance ;  and  that  Dr  Hillier  should  have  given 
us  a  dirge.  Mr  Taylor  has  chosen  the  dramatic  form  as  tha^ 
best  adapted  to  musical  expression,  the  consequence  being 
that  in  order  to  make  it  clear  we  are  obliged  to  have  an 

argument”  nearly  as  long  as  the  piece  itself.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  conventional  dramatic  form  in  which  Cantatas  aro 
written  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory ;  and  this  one  is  less 
connected  and  comprehensible  than  most.  Mr  Sullivan  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  other  and 
better  opportunities  of  hearing  all  these  compositions,  when 
we  may  be  able  to  dilate  upon  them  at  more  length.  A 
performance  of  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  followed  this 
Cantata,  and  the  concert  closed  with  the  overture  to 
Semiramide. 

The  present  International  Exhibition  is  the  first  of  » 
series  of  yearly  exhibitions,  and  is  of  course  not  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  1851  or  1862,  nor  can  the  interest 
which  it  will  excite  be  very  great  or  widely-spread.  The 
two  picture  galleries,  and  the  collection  of  pottery,  will 
attract  lovers  of  art,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  to  aRore 
the  general  public  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  building.  The  first  gallery  entered 
on  the  east  side  is  the  foreign  picture  gallery,  which 
is  on  the  first  floor,  and  particularly  well  lighted 
from  above.  This  very  interesting  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  contains  several  works  by  eminent  artists  lately 
exhibited  in  London.  Mr  Ruel’s  whole  Bond-stre^ 
collection  seems  to  have  been  moved  here,  and  many 
other  old  friends  caught  our  eye,  among  them  Mr 
Daubigny’s  “  Moonlight,”  exhibited  some  years  ago 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Beneath  this  gallery  is  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  nicely-arranged  collection  of  “  pottery  of 
all  nations,”  in  which,  however,  the  Orientals  fxre  not  so 
well  represented  as  lovers  of  pottery  might  desii’e.  At 
the  end  of  the  picture  gallery  we  descend  a  staircase, 
and  proceed  by  the  E  arcade  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  building.  This  portion  has  no  upper  storey,  and 
contains  very  little  of  interest  except  a  few  pictures. 
Turning  to  the  left,  along  the  south  side,  wo  pass  Cc^ooel 
Meyrick’s  wonderful  collection  of  armour,  which  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacant  space  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibiiion.  Then  come  the  two  dining-rooms, 
divided  by  a  large  vestibule,  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
side.  On  the  west  aro  exhibited  specimens  of  stained 
glass,  tiles,  terra-cotta  ornaments,  plaster  models  of  fish, 
and  scientific  instruments ;  and  in  the  middle  of  ono 
room  is  a  fresh- water  aquarium.  Opposite  the  foreign 
picture  gallery  is  the  English  collection,  in  passing  hur¬ 
riedly  through  which  we  again  noticed  many  familiar 
works.  Mr  Millais’s  ”  Knight  Errant”  of  last  year  is 
here ;  the  young  lady,  having  become  more  conscious  of 
her  painful  situation,  now  turns  her  head  away  from  her 
preserver.  Mr  Walker’s  “Bathers”  and  “  Ploughing,*' 
several  of  Mr  Watts’s  portraits,  Mr  Leighton’s  “  Electra,*' 
and  Mr  Poynter’s  “  Israel  in  Egypt  ”  are  among  tho  • 
works  exhibited.  All  the  pictures  look  remarkably  well, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Royal  Acadomician» 
should  take  some  hints  from  the  method  of  lighting  hem 
employed.  The  space  under  this  gallery  is  given  up  to 
machinery. 

FRENCH  PLAYS  IN  LONDON. 

LYCEUM  theatre; 

The  Lord  Chamberlain, — that  invaluable  officer  to 
whose  critical  judgment  in  theatrical  matters  wo  are 
obliged  to  submit, — having  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
M.  V.  Sardou’s  play  “  Nos  Intimes  ”  was  not  suitable  for 
the  chaste  ears  of  the  British  public,  it  was  withdrawn 
after  two  very  successful  performances,  and  “  Lea  Patter 
de  Mouche  ”  filled  its  place  for  one  evening. 

On  the  remaining  nights  of  last  week  the  pcjrfbrm- 
ances  commenced  with  a  slight  piece,  in  one  act,  called* 

“  Mousseline  Club,”  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Mr 
They  re  Smith’s  “  Happy  Pair,”  which  was  charmingff 


;  I 
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played  by  M.  Saint-Germain  and  Mdlle  Kiel.  Lies 
JJrehis  do  Pannrge,”  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Hal6vy  followed.  This  very  amusing  and 
ingenious  play  is  based  on  a  little  plot  concocted  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  a  young  widow  to  fall  in  loye  with  a 
devoted  but  hopeless  adorer.  The  task  is  undertaken 
by  the  widow’s  friend,  Mdmo  Fnrgueil,  in  the  likeness 
of  one  of  those  clever  women  of  the  world  who  find 
such  admirable  exponents  on  the  French  stage.  To  her 
the  lover  confesses  his  woes,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
ho  is  banal.  Ho  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  handsome  nor 
ugly,  tall  nor  short,  brilliant  nor  dull,  and  his  name  is 
“■Jacques  Durand,  tout  ce  qu’il-y-a  de  plus  banal.” 

Applying  to  women  the  well-known  proverb  about 
the  tendency  of  sheep  to  jump  where  the  rest  of  the 
flock  has  jumped,  his  ally  commences  by  persuading  her 
friend  Gabrielle  that  M.  Durand  is  a  man  used  to 
find  much  favour  with  women,  soon  she  confesses 
an  overpowering  passion  for  him  in  her  own  heart,  and 
finally  insists  that  Gabrielle  herself  must  be  similarly 
aflectcd.  So  admirable  is  the  deception,  and  so  frequent 
and  well-directed  are  the  strokes,  that  the  young  widow 
is  vanquished,  and,  half  persuading  herself  that  she  is 
saving  her  friend  from  the  possible  consequences  of  her 
fatal  passion,  but  in  reality  more  than  half  in  love  her¬ 
self,  she  accepts  M.  Durand.  The  part  played  by  Mdme 
Fargueil  gives  wide  scope  for  variety  of  acting,  of  which 
she  avails  herself  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  simulation 
of  her  love  for  Durand  was  admirable  both  for  delicacy 
and  humour.  M.  St  Germain  and  Mdme  Delannoy  were 
both  thoroughly  good  in  their  respective  parts. 

‘‘  Lcs  Petits  Oiseaux,”  a  throe-act  comedy,  by  MM. 
Jjabicho  and  Delacour,  has  scarcely  enough  interest  for 
its  length.  The  three  chief  characters,  played  by  MM. 
Delannoy,  Parade,  and  St-Germain,  are,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  and  w’ell  sketched,  while  many  of  the 

The  piece  shows  the  effect  I 


MR  ELLIOT’S  ACCOUNT  OP  MYSORE. 

T/ie  Exjteriencex  of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of  Mysore.  By  Robert 
H.  Elliot.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  In  Two  Volomn. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr  Maine’s  ‘Village  Com¬ 
munities  in  the  East,’  which  is  almost  too  general,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  special  a  book  to  come  into  the 
comparison,  no  better  work  on  India  than  Mr  Elliot’s 
has  been  published  since  Mr  Hunter’s  ‘  Annals  of  Rural 
Bengal.’  Mr  Elliot  writes  with  thorough  knowledge 
and  thorough  impartiality,  considerable  intelligence,  and 
much  literary  tact.  We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  all 
the  opinions  that  he  puts  forward,  but  the  facts  that  be 
has  skilfully  brought  together,  after  unusually  good 
opportunities  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  are  of  incon¬ 
testable  value,  and  will  enable  every  conipetent  reader 
to  test  the  author’s  conclusions,  and,  where  he  thinks 
fit,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  himself.  The  only 
danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  taking  Mr  Elliot’s 
experiences  of  a  limited  area  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
as  true  for  the  whole  of  our  great  Indian  empire.  If  a 
body  of  such  evidence  as  is  here  contained  could  be 
collected  for  the  entire  peninsula,  and  if  wisdom  to 
understand  it  could  be  imparted  to  English  politicians 
and  dogmatists,  a  very  beneficial  revolution  might  be 
effected  in  our  relations  with  our  greatest  possession, 
and  the  one  that  taxes,  or  should  tax,  to  the  utmost  our 
powers  of  statesmanship. 


Mr  Elliot  tells  how,  in  1855,  he  started,  as  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  to  make  his  fortune  in  India,  and  how,  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  once  to  Mangalore,  and  thence  to  the  interior 
of  Mysore,  he  spent  most  of  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
close  intercourse  with  the  native  farmers  and  traders. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  model  colonist,  giving  to  those 
among  whom  he  settled  all  that  he  could  give  of  the 
benefits  of  English  civilisation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
learning  from  them  all  they  had  to  teach.  There  is  not  a 
taint  of  English  prejudice,  or  worse  still,  of  Anglo-Indian 
scorn,  in  his  nari*ative ;  and  the  record  of  his  long  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  inclines  us  to  believe 
that  the  healthy  temper  in  which  he  now  writes  guided 
him  all  through  his  residence.  Such  men  as  he  are  the 
true  apostles,  the  real  salt  of  the  earth  in  which  they 
plant  their  crops  and  their  civilising  influences ;  and  in 
these  volumes  he  speaks  with  all  the  modesty  and  all 
the  persuasive  power  of  an  apostle  from  the  Indian 
farmers  to  their  English  conquerors. 

The  district  to  w’hich  Mr  Elliot’s  volumes  especially 
refer  is  the  county,  or  tulook,  of  Munzerabad,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  picturesque  parts  of  Southern  India.  Perhaps 
its  rare  natural  advantages  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants ;  but, 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  so  pleasant  an  impression  of  the 
characters  of  dwellers  in  other  parts  has  never  been 
by  other  authors  as  that  here  conveyed  by  Mr  Elliot 
concerning  them.  About  half  of  these  inhabitants  are 
farmers,  either  Lingayets,  who  are  teetotallers  and  vege¬ 
tarians,  or  Goudas,  who  drink  anything  and  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  eat  nothing  but  cows’  flesh;  tbe^  rest  are 
tody-drawers,  who  extract  and  sell  palm  juice,  and 
Wholly ers,  or  Helots.  The  latter  class  are  probably  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  or  in  part  descended  from 
them,  being  smaller,  darker,  and  uglier  than  the  othere, 
having  no  religion  but  a  sort  of  fetishism,  or  devil- 
worship,  and  in  other  ways  retaining  very  primitive 
traditions.  The  farming  and  tody-drawing  cla^eSi 
though  having  little  or  nothing  of  the  Aryan 
them,  are  better  built  and  more  intelligent  than  o 
Helots,  and  their  religion  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  ® 
coarse  idolatry  of  the  latter  and  of  Brahminism,  more 
or  less  pure.  In  matters  of  faith,  in  customs,  an 
bodily  peculiarities,  they  graduate  upwards  accoraing 
to  their  castes,  though  all  alike,  down  to  the 
pariah,  give  evidence,  according  to  Mr  Elliot  s  i  * 

of  very  respectable  humanity.  They  are  the  sort  of  P®®P 
who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  Indian  population, 


situations  are  very  amusing.  ' 

©f  cynical  advice  on  the  trusting  nature  of  a  certain  M. 
Bla’.dinot  (M.  Delannoy),  which  in  a  short  time  causes 
him  to  suspect  every  one  near  him.  At  first  this  change 
of  feeling  gives  life  a  new  interest — he  keeps  evciy  key 
in  his  pocket,  counts  his  lumps  of  sugar,  measures  the 
brandy,  and  absolutely  gloats  over  the  delight  of  finding 
any  one  trying  to  cheat  him.  Soon,  however,  these  new 
pleasures  pall  upon  him,  and  the  gradual  estrangement 
t)f  his  friends  teaches  him  that  it  is  happier  to  trust  and 
bo  cheated  than  not  to  trust  at  all. 

The  character  of  M.  Blandinet  is  thoroughly  realised 
by  ]^I.  Delannoy,  and  M.  Parade  gives  a  most  humorous 
picture  of  his  cynical  brother,  by  whoso  advice  and 
example  his  change  of  feeling  is  produced.  M.  St  Ger¬ 
main  is  again  admirable  as  the  son  of  the  hard-hearted 
brother,  who  gets  into  debt  in  consequence  of  the  small 
allowance  made  him  by  his  father.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  scenes  of  the  play 
takes  place  between  MM.  Parade  and  St  Germain.  In 
Hie  midst  of  a  paternal  lecture  on  the  evil  of  his  ways’ 
in  which  the  dissolute  son  confesses  his  faults,  he 
suddenly  shocks  his  father  by  an  account  of  the 
straits  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  poverty.  The 
picture  melts  the  angry  parent’s  heart,  and,  stammering 
a  few  words  of  surprise,  ho  falls  on  his  son’s  neck  and 
grants  him  pardon.  M.  Pamde’s  acting  in  this  scene 
was  pathetic  and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree. 

On  Thursday  last  “  Nos  Intimes  ”  was  again  played 
to  a  crowded  audience.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  having 
reconsidered  the  matter,  reversed  his  previous  hastily- 
given  verdict,  of  which  the  only  effect  has  been  to  fill 
the  house  to  overflowing  on  the  occasion  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  condemned  piece,  and  to  cause  several 
additional  performances  of  it.  While  complimenting  the 
noble  lord  upon  the  common  sense  displayed  in  the 
recalling  of  a  foolish  command,  we  w'ould  suggest  that 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  play  is  a  matter  attended 
with  considerable  trouble,  and  sometimes  expense,  to 
those  connected  with  the  theatre,  and  great  disappoint-  j 
mont  to  the  audience.  It  may  be  amusing  and  even 
i^tructive  in  this  day  to  experience  in  small  matters 
the  effects  of  personal  despotism;  but  there  are  I 
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are  denounced  as  brutes  by  most  civil  servants,  and  probably  think  otherwise.  All  must  agree  with  him, 
represented  as  far  worse  than  brutes  by  missionaries,  however,  as  to  the  importance  of  educating  the  lower 
but  generally  honest  and  good  men  when  they  are  dealt  classes,  and  of  finding  some  better  agents  for  that  work 
with  by  such  persons  as  Mr  £lliot.  In  the  longest  and  than  the  incompetent  and  mischievous  missionaries  to 
most  interesting  chapter  of  his  book,  Mr  Elliot  gives  a  whom  it  is  generally  entrusted. 

minute  account  of  their  character  as  he  found  it,  the  But  the  missionaries  do  not  cause  as  much  mischief 
whole  being  fairly  illustrated  by  this  little  anecdote  :  as  they  might.  They  settle  down  in  the  towns,  where 

Years  ago,  and  when  there  were  only  four  planters  on  one  side  there  is  good  company  to  amuse  them,  and  leave  the 
of  the  prov'in’ce,  the  treasury  ran  dry,  and  we  could  not,  therefore,  country  districts  alone. 

obtain  cash  for  the  bills  we  had  presented  for  payment.  To  me  Qne  illustration  of  this  unwillingness  of  our  missionaries  to  be 
matter  was  nothing,  for  I  simply  sent  into  the  vilbges  round  without  Euronean  society  I  may  here  mentinn.  T'he  fncia  vcam 


about  and  borrowed  from  my  native  neighbours.  But  when  I 
yisited  a  friend,  some  twelve  miles  off,  I  found  him  disconsolate, 
and  without  a  rupee  to  pay  his  coolies  with.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  money.  “  Here,"  he  answered,  “  the  dis¬ 
obliging,  ungrateful  beasts  won’t  lend  me  a  farthing.”  “Did  you 
over  lend  them  one  when  they  wanted  money  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Well, 
00,”  he  answered,  and  evidently  staggered,  “  I  never  did.” 

“  The  natives  of  India,**  says  Mr  Elphinstone,  are 
often  accused  of  want  of  gratitude,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  those  who  have  made  the  charge  have  done  much 
to  inspire  such  a  sentiment.**  It  is  the  same  as  regards 
veracity.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  natives  of 
India  cannot  speak  the  truth,  or  only  do  so  when  it  is 


One  illustration  of  this  unwillingness  of  our  missionaries  to  be 
without  European  society  I  may  here  mention.  The  facts  were 
communicated  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  A  good  many  years  ago  two 
Protestant  missionaries  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
division  where  my  friend  was  then  stationed,  and  asked  his 
advice  as  to  where  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  set  up  a 
missionary  station.  This  gentleman  at  once  indicated  a  small 
native  town,  or  rather  large  village,  where  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  weekly  market,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers.  The  missionaries  accordingly  paid  the  place  a 
visit,  but  they  soon  returned.  My  friend,  when  he  next  saw  them, 
asked  them  what  reception  they  had  met  with,  and  was  told  that 
the  people  were  very  civil,  and  even  offered  to  build  a  school-house 
if  the  missionaries  would  settle  amongst  them.  “  And  are  you 
going  to  do  so?”  said  my  friend.  “  Well,  no,”  was  the  reply; 


inaia  cuuuut  - -  - -  “there  is  no  European  society  there."  And  accordingly  they  set 

clearly  to  their  advantage  ;  ^  and  there  may  be  some  up  in  the  town  at  the  head -quarters  of  the  division,  which  was  a 
ground  for  the  charge,  as  against  those  people  who  from  hotbed  of  Brahmins  and  Mussulmans ;  but  there  was  a  small  Eng- 
generation  to  generation  have  been  taught  to  understand  bsh  society,  and,  above  all,  a  doctor. 

that  their  masters,  whether  Mussulmans  in  former  times  We  have  quoted  almost  enough  from  Mr  Elliot’s 
or  Englishmen  more  recently,  are  only  to  be  served  by  book,  but  we  must  find  room  for  part  of  its  concluding 
lies.  But  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  we  shall  find  paragraph  : 


that,  when  they  are  honestly  treated,  they  are  about  as 
truthful  as  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  They  have 
tricks  of  exaggeration  in  language,  which  are  no  less 
truthful  than  such  phrases  as  “  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
an  age,”  or  “  Your  obedient  humble  servant,**  among  us  ; 
and  fear  of  tyrants  has  begotten  among  them  the  habit 
of  deception,  but  that  is  the  fiiult  of  the  tyrants.  “  It 
is  a  fact,”  says  Mr  Elliot,  “  that  I  have  very  seldom  found 
the  natives  on  my  estate  lie  to  me  ;  and  my  late  manager, 
who  did  not  leave  Scotland  till  he  was  twenty-six,  and 
who  has  been  a  factor  and  a  farmer,  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  w’ith  the  labouring  classes,  told  me  that  the 
people  in  India  told  him  no  more  lies  than  people  of  the 
same  class  at  home.” 

In  one  of  his  chapters  Mr  Elliot  says  much  that  w’ill 
be  new  to  most  readers  in  defence  of  caste.  He  urges 
that  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  people  of  India 
in  preserving  them  from  their  conquerors,  and  that,  as 
regards  the  inferior  castes,  it  has  had  gi’eat  moral  value 
in  protecting  the  humbler  women  from  the  passions  of 
those  above  them.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  caste 
laws  are  much  less  strictly  observed  in  Mysore  than 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  Of  this  Mr  Elliot  gives 
an  instance : 

The  act  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  and  touching  tribute  of 
regard,  or  I  may  even  say  of  affection,  on  the  part  of  a  native 
overseer  of  the  farmer  caste  in  Munzerabad,  and  was  a  better 
moDument  than  any  that  could  have  been  erected  to  one  of  the  best 
and  most  unselfish  men  I  have  ever  met.  When  Mr  W 
(mv  late  manager)  unhappily  died  on  the  estate,  the  overseer  in 
^estion,  understanding  that  it  was  considered  by  us  as  an  honour 
TO  the  deceased,  volunteered  to  make  one  of  the  carrying  party, 
■this  extraordinary  determination  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 


I  Our  Indian  Government  presents  an  unexampled  instance  of 
harmonious  rottenness,  and  by  this  I  mean  a  rottenness  so  complete 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  a  sound  thing  connected  with 
the  administration.  Our  boasted  law  exhibits  one  long  chain  of 
rottenness,  of  which  one  of  the  strongest  examples  is  to  be  seen 
at  our  own  doors,  where  English  Judges  attempt  to  administer 
justice  through  the  medium  of  erroneous  and  insufficient  trans¬ 
lations,  which  are  a  mere  fragment  of  Hindoo  law  literature.  Our 
financial  system,  at  the  best,  is  only  just  able  to  support  itself  by 
the  sale  of  an  intoxicating  drug  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  in 
value,  and  is  at  once  the  hope  and  terror  of  our  Indian  adminis¬ 
trators.  Our  administration  of  the  country  is  founded  on  an 
eutire  ignorance  of  its  material  condition,  and  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  we 
have  built  costly  bridges  where  we  should  have  been  content 
with  ferry-boats ;  palatial  barracks  instead  of  cheap  and  temporary 
buildings  ;  costly  halls  of  justice  instead  of  edifices  suitable  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  poorest  country  in  the  world.  Having 
undertaken  to  spend  the  revenues  of  the  people  for  their  advan¬ 
tage,  our  administrators  have  entirely  neglected  duties  that 
should  have  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  fulfilled  ;  and 
amongst  the  numerous  ways  in  which  they  have  forfeited  this  trust 
is  the  scandalous  expenditureof  the  funds  of  the  people  in  creating 
a  Cotton  Department,  the  objects  of  which  are  injurious  to  India  ; 
a  department  which  was  only  forced  into  existence  by  a  base 
truckling  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  at  home 
by  English  merchants.  By  a  neglect  of  irrigation,  by  allowing 
the  works  of  former  rulers  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  our 
Indian  rulers  having  undertaken  to  preserve  life,  and  to  look  after 
all  the  interests  of  the  people,  have  suffered,  within  the  last  ten 
years  alone,  millions  to  perish  miserably  by  famine,  to  the  loss  of 
the  State  and  to  the  general  detriment  of  the  country.  By  fal¬ 
lacious  statements,  set  forward  and  signed  by  Government,  they 
have  led  the  people  of  England  to  suppose  that  India  is  in  a 
prosperous  state,  and  have  thereby  largely  influenced  people  in 
this  country  to  invest  money  in  India  at  a  rate  which  they,  in  all 
probability,  never  would  have  done  had  they  been  aware  of  the 


Th  J  r  k  7  *  r  vr  real  poverty  of  the  country,  and  of  the  steady  drain  on  its  resources. 

e  BotaU  absolately  forMaden  by  the  And  floally,  by  rendering  our  rule  unpopular  in  India,  they  have 

SowJ th.  ?  ’  r’’"  "'i®*  •  •>“'  **■*"!,*  largely  incriaaed  the  numerous  dangera  that  would,  in  the  event 

ease  of  X,,  *  /evolution  that  he  always  did  in  the  ,  ^  J  ^  ^  European  Power,  assuredly  surround  and  embarrass 

day!  “he  mSe  on.  JTh  ^  ®  ‘he  people  of  Eng&nd.  All  these  things,  and  many  more,  have 

atrince  Hnnd»L  if  “F'l®  ?'  *7'’^  ‘he  administrators  of  India  done  to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  of 

«.eirLin“gror’4:i/'}orrw“^  both  the  English  and  the  Indians.  «  _ 

er  was  taken  of  the  offence,  which  was  so  publicly  committed.  That  impeachment  is  too  swe^ing  ;  but  there  iS 
A  iarge  part  of  Mr  Elliot’s  book  is  descriptive  of  native  auiple  confirmation  of  many  of  Mr  Elliots  charges, 
agriculture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cinchona,  q>iite  enough  at  any  rate  to  justify  his  scorn  of  Lord 
cardamoms,  and  other  commodities.  Throughout  the  Mayo’s  *  golden  chains  of  affection,  and  Mr  Grant  Huffs 
work,  moreover,  and  especially  in  some  of  its  later  comforting  assurances  as  to  the  way ‘fortune  has  favoured 

^apters,  he  makes  various  suggestions  towards  our  late.  ”  _ _ 

Dctter  manncpATnnnf  a _ _ ....  — _ 


or  inanagement  of  India.  Some  of  these  are  very 
e  worth  reading ;  others  are,  at  any  rate,  curious, 
objects,  for  instance,  to  the  high  education  which 
land^  receiving  in  India  and  in  Eng- 

dan»  Thereby,”  he  says,  “  we  are  raising  up  a 
will  help  to  keep  down  the  nnedn- 
familiar  with  the  Parsecs  of 
with  ^  r  anglicised  Hindoos  of  Bengal  as  he  is 
0  farmers  and  helots  of  Mysore,  he  would 


POPE  GREGORY’S  PASTORAL  CARE. 


King  Alfred^s  Wesst-Saxon  Version  oj  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care. 
With  au  English  Translation,  the  Latin  TejU,  Notes,  and  an 
Introduction.  Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  Early  English  Text  Society. 

In  publishing  King  Alfred’s  version  of  Pope  Gregory’s 
‘  Pastoral  Care,*  the  Early  English  Text  Society  has 
entered  into  the  less  popular,  though  more  important, 
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Latin  is  :  “  Culpas  \Qro  veremndantium  quasi  compatiena 
reprehcndit,”  where  the  Saxon  for  verecundantium  ap¬ 
pears  as  scamleaseva  instead  of  scamfcestena.  The  copyist 
having  written  the  two  adjectives  several  times  over  just 
above  has  confused  them  towards  the  end  of  the  passage 
We  wish  we  could  award  the  same*  praise^  to  M:r 
Sweet’s  translation  that  we  have  to  his  care  for  the 
original  text.  For  a  student  of  Saxon  he  is  amazingly 
fond  of  Latin  words.  These  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
but  they  might,  with  advantage,  be  used  more  sparingly 
and,  when  employed,  should  be  employed  consistently 
This  the  translator  has  not  done.  For  example,  in 
tions  XXX vi  and  xxxvii,  he  has  rendered  the  same  Saxon 
word  several  times  by  **  castigation,”  as  often  by  “  fla¬ 
gellation,”  and  nowand  then  by  “chastisement.”  We 
are  quite  sure  that  the  last  of  the  three  conveys  most 
nearly  the  idea  which  Gregory  intended,  and  that  his 
Pastor  was  neither  advised  to  castigate  nor  flagellate  his 
flock.  Now  and  then  this  inconsistency  develops  into 
error.  As  when  having  rightly  rendered  “^riste” 
(p.  23)  by  “  presumptuous  ”  Mr  Sweet  changes  the  word 
on  p.  25  to  “  rash.”  The  person  rebuked  in  the  latter 
passage  is  not  rebuked  for  rashness^  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  heading  of  the  section,  but  for  preswning  to  under¬ 
take  an  ofiice  for  which  he  was  not  fit. 


portion  of  the  labours  which  the  founders  of  the  Society 
proposed  to  themselves  at  the  outset.  They  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  working  up  the  stream  of  the  English 
language,  and  are  now  coming  nearer  to  the  fountain¬ 
head.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  anything  like  order  or 
system  in  English  grammar  till  these  early  sources  of 
our  speech  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  Toward  such  an  end  the  work  of  which  the  first 
part  is  before  us  is  an  important  contribution.  In  itself 
Gregory’s  treatise  has  interest,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
what  Alfred  calls  “  the  craft  of  all  crafts,  the  craft  of 
instruction.”  But  to  Englishmen  there  must  bo  far 
greater  interest  in  studying  this  version  of  it  in  the 
early  speech  of  our  forefathers.  As  the  production  of 
a  king  who,  though  harassed  by  wars  and  sickness, 
found  time  to  become  one  of  the  few  scholars  of  his  age, 
and  devoted  his  learning  assiduously  to  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects,  it  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

Alfred’s  object  in  making  this  translation  will  be  best 
seen  from  his  own  words,  of  which  wo  quote  Mr  Sweet’s 
rendering : 

When  I  remembered  how  the  knowledge  of  Latin  had  formerly 
decayed  throughout  England,  and  yet  many  could  read  English 
writing,  I  began,  among  other  various  and  raa'nifold  troubles  of 
this  kingdom,  to  translate  into  English  the  book  which  is  called 
in  Latin  ‘  Pastoralis,'  and  in  English  ‘  Shepherd’s  Book,’  some¬ 
times  word  by  word,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  sense,  as  I 
had  learnt  it  from  Plegmund,  my  archbishop,  and  Asser,  my 
bishop,  and  Grimbold,  my  mass-priest,  and  John,  my  mass-priest. 
And  when  I  had  learnt  it  as  I  could  best  understand  it,  and  as  I 
could  most  clearly  interpret  it,  I  translated  it  into  English.  And 
I  will  send  a  copy  to  every  bishopric  in  my  kingdom,  and  on  each 
there  is  a  clasp  worth  fifty  mancus.  And  I  command,  in  God’s 
name,  that  no  man  take  the  clasp  from  the  book,  nor  the  book 
from  the  minster. 

!Mr  Sweet  has,  in  this  edition,  printed  two  of  these 
copies  side  by  side,  one  of  them  being  addressed  to 
Wcerfur^,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  other  having  a 
blank  space  left,  where  the  name  of  the  bishop  for  whom 
it  was  intended  might  bo  filled  in.  The  latter,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
appears  from  some  of  its  forms  to  be  a  little  the  older  of 
the  two ;  though  the  other,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  was  no  doubt  written  before  the  clo.se 
of  Alfred’s  reign.  So  that  both  copies  date  as  far  back 
as  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  ninth  centur3^  The  in¬ 
terval  between  the  date  of  these  two  texts  is  so  small 
that  the  variations  which  they  present  are  nearly  all 
confined  to  orthography.  No  doubt  these  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  critical  study  of  English, 
but  we  could  wish  that  a  greater  distance  of  time  had 
separated  the  two  versions  selected  for  printing  in 
tensOf  that  so  wo  might  have  seen  at  a  glance,  not  the 
changes  of  spelling  only,  but  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  actual  material  and  the  symtax  of  the 
language.  Wo  believe  also  that  the  selection  of  MSS. 
more  removed  in  date  from  each  other  would  have  made 
the  work  attractive  to  a  wider  audience.  There  exist 
MSS.  of  this  work  written  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and, 
had  one  of  these  been  substituted  for  the  second  text 
hero  given  in  full,  the  mode  of  development  of  our 
native  tongue  would  have  been  made  much  more  ap¬ 
parent.  We  readily  admit  that  variations  like  “  betuh” 
for  “  betweox,”  “saglas  ”  for  “  sahlas,”  “  to  forlcetan  ” 
for  “  to  forloetonne,”  are  important  to  bo  noticed  at 
their  earliest  occurrence ;  but,  after  a  careful  perusal, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  collation  of  the  Bodleian  with 
the  Cotton  MSS.  might  have  been  comprised  in  at  most 
a  dozen  pages,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  collation 
has  not  been  adopted  instead  of  reproduction.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  had  practically  all  we  now  have, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  (no  small  advantage,  be  it 
observed,  to  the  student),  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  the 
language  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  centuries. 

The  Saxon  texts  are  carefully  edited,  and  supplemented 
here  and  there  with  readings  from  a  third  MS.,  which 
is  also  in  the  Cotton  collection.  Mr  Sweet  deserves 


may  be  seen  by 
We  commend 

to  the  editor’s  notice  the  rules  for  translation  contained 
in  the  Translator’s  preface  to  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible.  Sometimes  Mr  Sweet  falls  into  a  contrary 
mistake.  On  p.  179  he  has  rendered  “oleccung”  by 
“  flattery.”  The  word  has  that  sense  frequently,  but 
certainly  not  here.  It  should  rather  be  “encourage¬ 
ment.”  Neither  Gregory  nor  Alfred  would  have  pre¬ 
scribed  flattery  as  a  means  of  making  women  more 
religious.  Again,  in  a  treatise  on  Pastoral  care,  we  do 
not  approve  of  such  phrases  as  “  come  to  grief,”  for 
what  Alfred  represents  by  “  misfaran  ”  and  Gregory  by 
“  offendo.”  Slang  phrases  are  doing  much  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  our  tongue ; ,  surely  the  English  Text 
Society  should  be  the  last  to  propagate  them.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  plural  form  “  guiles,” 
of  which  a  liberal  use  is  made  on  pp.  203-205. 

Here  and  there  Mr  Sweet  has  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  Saxon.  A  singular  instance  occurs  on  p.  104, 
where  “  Ne  forbinde  geno  ^oem  ^erscendum  oxum  ^one 
mu^  ”  is  translated  “  Bind  not  the  mouth  of  the  thirsting 
oxen.”  “  ^erscendum  ”  is  from  “  ^erscan,  to  thresh,’* 
and  the  quotation  is  from  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  where  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  has  “  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.”  “  ^yrstendum,”  printed 
as  the  Bodleian  text,  is  a  mistake  for  “  ^yrscendum.’* 
There  are  a  few  such  misprints,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  none  of  great  importance.  We  must,  however, 
protest  against  such  division  of  words,  as  is  mado^  in 
gedvvele^,  p.  94,  which  is  printed  ged-wele^.  We  think 
that  in  translating  well-known  phrases  and  quotations 
from  Scripture,  Mr  Sweet’s  version  would  have  gained 
in  value  had  he  retained  words  which  have  the  sanction 
of  long  usage,  even  at  some  sacrifice 
of  his  rendering, 
old  sentence,  “  ~ 
doves,” 

cunning  as  adders  and  simple  as  pigeons 
places  by  aiming  to  be  litei’al  Mr  Sweet  has  caused  his 
English  to  become  obscure.  For  instance,  who  wo^d 
ever  make  out  w^hat  the  Saxon  means  from  a  version 
like  the  following  on  p.  231  P 

The  envious  are  to  be  admonished  to  perceive  how  blind  they 
are,  when  they  are  grieved  at  the  good  works  of  others,  and  are 
sad  because  of  their  righteous  joy,  because  they  are  very  unbappy? 
when  they  suffer  because  others  are  prosperous ;  and  when  they 
see  the  happiness  of  others  increasing,  they  think  they  will  di^ 
from  the  discomfort  of  the  other’s  happiness,  so  oppressed  is  tneir 
heart. 

Unless  translation  be  taken  to  mean  the  art  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  sense  of  the  original,  work  like  thi«  cannot 
be  counted  as  translation.  Still  more  confused  is  a 
sentence  on  p.  55 :  .  . 

How  the  mind  that  desires  to  be  above  others  de^rw  itsei 
when  it  thinks  to  perform  many  good  works,  and 
before  other  men,  if  he  has  worldly  honour,  and  wishes  to  neg 
it  when  he  has  it.  ^  - 

On  reaching  the  end  of  this  passage,  the  bewildere 


‘ _  j  in  the  literalness 
We  confess  to  a  preference  for  the 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  aa 
rather  than  the  turn  given  to  it  on  p.  237,  “  Be 

”  In  some 
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reader  may  well  exclaim,  Who  is  he  ?  And  what  is  it  ? 
I  this  instance  Mr  Sweet  has  made  his  obscurity  greater 
than  it  need  have  been,  by  neglecting  to  give  to  “  hcebbe 
in  the  Saxon  its  subjunctive  force,  he  has  worldly 

honour  ”  should  be  “  if  he  may  have  worldly  honour,’* 
d  the  whole  might  perhaps  be  better  turned  thus  :  . 

^  How  the  mind  which  desires  to  be  above  others  Ikth  unto 
'tself  in  deeming  it  will  work  many  good  works  ;  and  pretends 
the  same  to  other  men  if  haply  he  may  attain  worldly  honour, 
therein,  when  he  has  attained  thereto,  he  will  be  negligent. 

The  translation  is,  we  are  aware,  the  least  important 
art  of  the  work  before  us.  The  student  who  has  the 
text  carefully  reproduced,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr  Sweet, 
will  make  his  own  translation.  Yet  bad  translations  do 
much  harm,  by  rendering  any  study  of  language  repul¬ 
sive  to  beginners.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  would 
ur<re  on  Mr  Sweet,  while  still  assiduously  and  laudably 
caring,  as  ho  has  done,  for  the  text  of  his  author,  to 
bestow  somewhat  more  pains  upon  the  form  in  which  he 
presents  him  to  those  who  may  have  to  make  their  first 
acquaintance  with  King  Alfred’s  speech  through  the 
medium  of  the  present  version. 


FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

For  I/ich  of  Gold.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Blackie  and  Son. 

Mr  Gibbon  has  achieved  a  great  and  thoroughly 
le<ntimate  success.  The  promise  he  gave  in  his  earlier 
works,  and  especially  in  ‘  Robin  Gray,’  has  been  amply 
fulfilled  in  ‘  For  Lack  of  Gold ;  ’  and  it  will  henceforth 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  the  promiscuous 
and  ephemeral  crowd  of  novelists  whose  writings  serve 
no  farther  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  novel  that  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country, 
entitling  its  author  to  a  high  place  among  contemporary 
writers  of  fiction. 

As  a  stoiy  there  are  few  recent  novels  more  powerful 
and  engrossing  than  ‘  For  Lack  of  Gold.’  Indeed,  in  this 
respect  Mr  Gibbon’s  latest  production  wdll  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  most  popular  w'orks  of  the  “  sensa¬ 
tional  ”  school  of  novel-writers,  although  it  differs  from 
them  essentially  in  everything  but  the  strength  of 
the  emotions  it  excites.  Hero  we  have  no  villain,  and 
but  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  blood,  yet  the  inte¬ 
rest  the  narrative  raises  and  sustains  is  of  the  most 
genuine  description.  The  plot  is  admirably  conceived  and 
skilfully  developed,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
stirring  incidents  and  striking  situations  ;  but  the  action 
of  the  novel  is  only  one  of  the  elements  on  which  the 
author  relies.  It  is  to  the  motives  that  influence  the 
actors,  which  in  eveiy  case  adequately  explain  their 
conduct,  that  the  reader’s  attention  is  always  most 
specially  directed,  and  everything  that  occurs  in  the 
mental,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  experience  of  the 
char^ters,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Mr  Gibbon’s 
creations  are  neither  bodies  without  souls,  nor  souls  with¬ 
out  bodies,  and  still  less  are  they  puppets  without 
either  body  or  soul.  They  are  veritable  and  complete 
conceptions,  endow^ed  with  every  part  and  attribute  of 
humanity,  and  readily  sympathized  with  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  “  our  ow’ii  flesh  and  blood.” 

But  ‘  For  Lack  of  Gold  ’  possesses  a  value  and  interest 
^part  from  its  excellence  as  a  story,  and  the  truthfulness 
^d  vigour  of  the  delineations  of  character  it  contains. 

m  a  historical  work  of  no  small  importance,  and  it  is 
on  Ins  ground  chiefly  that  we  rest  the  opinion  w'e  have 
merits  and  worth.  The  scene  of  Mr 
8  novel  is  laid  in  a  country  district  in  Scotland, 
ih  ^  appears  to  be  either  the  end  of  the  third  or 

begi^ing  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present  cen- 

1  a  number  of  the  more  peculiar  and 

social  customs  and  observances  of  the 
ma  •  ♦  iBat  have  since  passed,  or  are  fast  pass- 

desuetude  and  oblivion,  w’ere  strictly  kept  and 
dentl*^  ^  ^^spected.  The  author  of  this  work  has,  evi- 
^  ?  careful  and  thorough  study  of  Auld 
Ac  ftn/i  -11^^  Love-Darg,  the  Feet  Washing, 

Kranhir  course  of  this  novel  he  has  accurately, 

y f  and  concisely  described  these  curious, 


ancient,  and  now  nearly  obsolete  rites  and  practices. 
The  pictures  of  Scottish  country  life  that  Mr  Gibbon 
has  woven  into  his  novel,  as  a  woof  across  the  warp  of  the 
story,  have  seldom  been  excelled,  and  nowhere  have  the 
same  subjects  been  treated  with  equal  completeness.  ‘  For 
Lack  of  Gold  *  may  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  standard 
authorily  on  the  festivals  that  marked  the  Scottish  year 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its 
author  has  fixed  in  durable  colours  the  lineaments  of  a 
state  of  society  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  pass  away,  and  just  before  its  features  had  begun 
to  lose  the  mobility  and  energy  of  life.  He  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  subject,  but  he  has  also 
done  full  justice  to  it. 

The  domestic  environment  of  the  heroine  of  ‘  For 
Lack  of  Gold  *  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  girl  whose  love 
and  sorrows  are  so  plaintively  and  pathetically  sung  in 
the  Scottish  ballad,  “  He’s  low  doon,  he’s  i’  the  broom 
that’s  waitin’  on  me ;  ”  and  their  characters  bear  the 
closest  possible  resemblance.  Like  the  unnamed  heroine 
of  the  ballad,  Annie  Blair,  Mill  O’Comrie’s  daughter, 
has  a  “  cankered  carl  ”  of  a  father,  “  wha’ll  no  twine 
wi’  his  gear,”  and  a  sister  who  discourages  her  suitor 
because  she  has  not  a  “jo  ”  of  her  own,  and  cannot 
sympathise  with  an  affection  that  is  not  likely  to  turn 
out  to  be  profitable ;  but  her  mother  is  not  alive  to  scold 
her,  and,  from  all  we  learn,  would  not  have  done  so  had 
she  been  alive.  She  has,  however,  an  abundance  of 
trials  to  undergo,  and  through  them  all  the  burden  of 
her  heart  is  : 

Lat  them  say  or  lat  them  do, 

It’s  a’  ane  to  me, 

For  he's  low  doon,  he’s  i’  the  broom 

That’s  waitin’  on  me. 

But  if  the  old  ballad  suggested  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  heroine  of  ‘  For  Lack  of  Gold,’  it  was 
merely  a  suggestion,  for  Mr  Gibbon’s  full  and  finished 
portrait  is  far  grander  and  far  more  lifelike  than  the 
slight  pencil-sketch  of  the  poem.  When  the  story 
opens,  Angus  Lamb,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
is  betroth^  to  Annie  Blair,  but  the  father  of  the  former 
having  lost  his  means  through  signing  accommodation 
bills  for  the  laird  of  Balquherrie,  the  father  of  the  latter 
is  determined  to  break  off  the  match.  Mill  O’Comrie  is 
a  strong-willed,  wrong-headed  old  man,  and  Annie  is 
too  well  indoctrinated  into  the  idea  that  she  owes  un¬ 
limited  obedience  to  her  father  to  disregard  altogether 
his  wishes  and  commands.  The  conflict  between  her 
natural  and  acquired  feelings  is  one  of  the  points 
of  the  book  ;  but  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mrs 
Lamb,  Angus’s  mother,  that  the  struggle  between 
human  nature  and  Scottish  Calvinism  rages  most 
fiercely.  Novel-readers  will  probably  compare  Mrs 
Lamb  with  one  of  Mr  George  Macdonald’s  most 
powerful  creations — the  mother  of  Robert  Falconer 
— and  may  not,  in  every  instance,  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  Seeing  that  his  daughter’s  heart  is  set  on 
Angus,  Mill  O’Comrie  looks  about  for  an  eligible  suitor 
for  her  hand,  and  fixes  on  the  laird  of  Balquherrie,  who 
is  ready  to  second  the  miller’s  wishes,  so  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  because  the  dowry  promised  with  Annie 
would  relieve  the  estate  from  debt,  and  free  himself  from 
the  torture  he  was  subjected  to  by  his  creditors.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  enable  him  to  repay  to  Angus  the  money 
he  had  got  from  his  father,  and  that,  he  argued,  should 
make  the  match  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  acceptable,  for  Angus 
would  rather  lose  his  money  than  relinquish  the 
hope  of  one  day  possessing  Annie.  But,  although  the 
laird  approaches  tne  miller’s  daughter  with  mercenary 
motives  in  his  breast,  the  affected  courtship  soon  turns 
to  earnest,  and  he  falls  seriously  and  deeply  in  love.  The 
relations  between  Angus  and  the  laird  now  become 
dangerous.  Annie,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  Angus 
is  willing  to  consent  to,  and  that  he  would  be  served 
by  her  marriage,  agrees  to  wed  the  laird,  but  on 
the  night  before  the  union  is  to  take  place  the 
rivals  meet  on  a  narrow  bridge.  Balquherrie  has 
repented  of  the  second  injury  he  was  about  to  inflict  on 
Angus,  and  is  returning  from  the  house  of  the  village 
bellman,  with  whom  he  has  deposited  a  letter  to  be 
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delivered  to  Annie,  announcing  liis  resolution,  and  stating 
that  he  intends  to  absent  himself  from  the  place  for  a 
time.  He  wishes  to  explain  to  Angus  what  he  has  done, 
but  Angus  will  not  hear  him,  and  is  hurrying  away 
from  the  spot  lest  he  should  he  tempted  to  any  act  of 
violence.  Thereupon  the  laird  unfortunately  tries  to  de¬ 
tain  him  by  seizing  hold  of  his  coat,  and  at  this  Angus 
turiLS  round,  and  in  dashing  him  away  accidentally 
hurls  his  rival  over  the  low  parapet  of  the  bridge  into 
a  deep  pool  below.  Believing  him  to  be  drowned,  Angus 
flies  away  with  the  load  of  mui*der,  as  he  thinks  it,  upon 
his  mind,  and  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  iregarding 
the  homicide  as  murder,  Mr  Gibbon  endeavours  to  get  all 
the  excitement  without  much  of  the  actual  crime.  But 
the  laird  is  saved,  and  re-appears,  crippled  and  shat¬ 
tered,  in  time  to  save  Angus  from  a  trial  for  his  life,  and 
the  sorely-tried  lovers  are  at  last  united  and  happy, 
though  saddened  and  sobered  by  the  hard  trials  they  have 
undergone.  The  laird  also  undergoes  a  decided  moral 
improvement,  and,  of  all  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama, 
Comrie  is  the  only  one  “  who  remained  insensible  to 
his  share  in  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Angus  and  Balquherrie,”  and  we 
might  ^d  to  his  own  daughter. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
power  with  which  this  story  is  told  by  any  resume  of 
the  plot.  For  that  the  whole  work  must  be  read,  and 
even  studied.  We  shall,  however,  close  our  notice  by 
quoting  the  opening  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  style — 
at  once  simple  and  rich — in  which  the  book  is  written, 
and  by  stating  that  the  text  is  studded  with  idiomatic 
Scottish  phrases  and  current  saws  and  proverbs. 

Everything  was  to  be  sold— stock  and  plenishing,  crop,  cattle, 
implements,  and  household  gear.  Even  with  all  it  was  feared 
there  would  not  be  enough  realized  to  satisfy  the  creditors. 

Intimation  of  the  sale  had  been  posted  on  the  gate  of  the  parish 
kirk  for  a  fortnight  previous ;  and  for  two  Sabbath  afternoons  it 
had  formed  the  staple  of  conversation  for  the  folks  of  the  village, 
and  of  the  farms  and  cottar  houses  for  ten  miles  round.  There 
were  peculiar  circumstances  associated  with  the  event,  and  it  was 
canvassed  by  all  classes  with  as  much  interest  as  they  displayed  in 
debating  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  new 
minister  in  his  latest  sermon.  Discussions  as  to  the  result  of  the 
harvest,  which  was  just  over,  the  question  of  the  price  of  barley 
and  of  the  prospects  of  the  green  crop,  were  interspersed  with 
comments,  ejaculations,  and  surmises  regarding  the  forthcoming 
sale. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  Benjie  Geddes,  the  old 
shoemaker  and  bellman,  made  a  tour  of  the  village,  with  the  slow 
steps  of  one  conscious  of  responsibility.  His  bell  kept  time  to 
his  deliberate  motions,  and  at  intervals  he  paused,  whilst  in  a 
craeked.voice  he  made  this  proclamation  : — 

“Take  no — tice,  there  will  be  sauld,  this  day,  by  pub — lie  roup, 
at  Drumslieve,  the  stock,and  the  crop,  and  the  plenishing,  and  the 
house  effecks,  as  specifeed  twa  or  three  weeks  syne.  The  roup  to 
begin  at  ten  o*  the  clock — and  suner  if  the  folk  gather.  Oh  aye. 


town  in  China  Proper,”  and  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi.  Here  they  engaged  two  wander¬ 
ing  Lamas,  or  priests,  to  pilot  them  across  the  desert 
bought  a  couple  of  rough  carts,  and  laid  in  a  store  of 
provisions.  They  set  out  at  last  with  six  camels,  two 
harnessed  in  the  carts,  and  the  others  carrying  the  guides 
and  stores.  Soon  all  signs  of  pasture  disappeared,  and 
the  only  fodder  was  a  sort  of  stunted  heath  ;  the  scenery 
became  monotonous,  and  the  few  ponds  of  water  they 
passed  were  frozen.  The  Mongols  of  the  desert  were 
not  long  in  making  their  appearance,  and  frequently 
swooped  down  upon  our  travellers  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  Mr  Whyte  describes  them  as  the  finest, 
although  the  most  ugly,  riders  in  the  world.  They  are 
certainly  inferior  to  the  Chinese  in  inventiveness  and 
cunning,  but  are  immeasurably  superior  in  other  respects ; 
being  an  open,  hardy  race  of  men,  and  extremely  kind 
and  hospitable.  The  Mongol  women  dress  and  ride 
exactly  like  men,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  They  are  generally  good-looking 
and  strongly-made,  have  bright  black  eyes  and  high 
cheek-bones.  Mr  Whyte  was  welcomed  to  the  simple 
fare  which  their  tents  afforded  with  an  open-handed 
generosity  which,  he  says,  he  never  experienced  in  civi- 
I  lised  society.  He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  their 
tents  or  “  yourts.”  They  are  generally  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of  thick  water¬ 
proof  felt.  A  trellis-work  of  bamboo  about  two  feet 
high  is  placed  round  the  inside  to  strengthen  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  strong  winds.  A  ventilator  at 
the  top  allows  the  smoke  to  escape  from  the  fire  which 
is  alw'ays  burning  in  the  centre.  Skins  are  strewn 
about,  on  w'hich  the  inhabitants  repose  at  full  length  or 
sit  on  their  haunches,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung  bows 
and  arrows,  flint  guns,  and  the  few  impedimenta  of  a 
nomadic  people. 

The  monotony  of  travelling  in  the  desert  was  occa¬ 
sionally  relieved  by  mirages,  some  of  which  our  author 
describes  as  very  beautiful.  One  day  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  was  seen  in  the  heavens.  Three  suns  were 
shining  brightly,  and  so  much  alike  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  the  true  one.  At  last  they  set 
together.  This  curious  sight  was  followed  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  gale,  w'ith  whirlwinds  of  sand  and  stones.  The 
camels  were  unable  to  stand  against  it,  and  all  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  vans  were  broken.  One  part  of  the  desert 
was  a  plain  thickly  covered  with  salt  deposits,  and 
strewed  with  camels’  bones,  while  huge  ravens  hovered 
around  apparently  waiting  for  more  food.  Here  the 
caravan  encamped  for  the  night,  but  Mr  Whyte  could 
not  sleep  for  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  plaintive 
cries  of  the  camels.  He  wandered  by  the  bright  moon¬ 
light,  and  made  himself  miserable  awhile  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  spot,  watching  the  camels  as  they  snored  and 
dreamed.  His  description  reminds  us  of  Campl^ll’s  * 
Man,*  surrounded  by  “  the  skeletons  of  nations.” 
eight  days  three  hundred  miles  were  accomplished,  and 
the  travellers  reached  a  village,  or  collection  of  yourts, 
named  Tsagan  Tugurik.  Two  hundred  miles  fro® 
place  they  passed  Wyshan,  the  great  monastery  of  t  e 
Lamas.  It  generally  contains  from  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  monks,  who  are  being  educated.  The  Lamas  h^e 
their  heads  shaven  close,  and  wear  no  pig-tail. 
Whyte  confesses  that  he  was  often  taken  for  one 
these  priests,  as  his  “  hair  is  getting  scant  at  the  ^P' - 
Our  travellers  were  delighted  at  last  to  take  leave 


MR  WHYTE’S  OVERLAND  JOURNEY. 

A  Land  Journey  from  Atia  to  Europe.  By  W.  A.  Whyte 
F  11.Q.S.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  ’ 

It  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  present  day  for 
roving  Englishmen  to  find  **  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,**  that  Mr  Whyte  must  be  congratulated  on  his  un¬ 
equivocal  success  in  this  direction.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  the  description  of  a  camel  and  sledge  journey 
from  Pekin  to  St  Petersburg,  through  the  plains  of 
Mongolia  and  Sil^ria,  and  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  literary  defects  and  short¬ 
comings.  The  author  would  do  well  to  revise  another 
edition,  for  ho  too  frequently  sins  against  grammar, 
orthography,  and  good  taste.  He  talks  of  being 
precious  glad  *’  and  of  ”  loosing  all  patience.**  Ho 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  relations  of  the 
nominative  and  the  verb,  and  is  unwarrantably  fond  of 
repetition.  Like  Homer,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  accumu¬ 
lating  high-sounding  epithets;  but,  unlike  Homer,  he 
does  not  always  make  an  efifective  use  of  them.  He  is 
most  sublime  in  his  description  of  scenery,  and  some¬ 
times  writes  poetry  without  being  aware  of  it.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  he  saw  “  lofty  mountains  with 
their  pine-clad  crests  towering  to  the  heavens  confusedly 
in  gigantic  forms,  proudly  defiant  with  their  snowy 
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♦he  Moneolian  desert  at  Kurm.  Here  resides  the 
iTma  Kin^.  who  is  worshipped  by  the  Mongols  as  a 
c^cies  of  Deity,  and  of  whose  infallibility  there  is  not 
ft  shadow  of  doubt.  This  great  priest-king  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  since  the  commencement  of  the  world. 
He  never  dies,  but  simply  quits  the  earth,  leaving  his 
jrit  behind  him,  which  is  inherited  by  another  Lama, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  At  Kurin,  also,  the  Russian 
Government  keeps  up  a  consulate  to  further  Russian 
influence,  which  is  daily  on  the  increase  in  Mongolia. 
Bussia,  Mr  Whyte  thinks,  must,  at  no  distant  day, 
absorb  the  whole  of  Mongolia,  “  and  probably,  in  time, 

^  After  the  desolation  of  the  desert  the  pine  forests  of 
Siberia  were  a  delightful  change  to  our  wearied  travel¬ 
lers.  At  Kiachta,  the  next  town  of  importance  on  their 
line  of  route,  they  dismissed  their  Lama  guides,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  sledges  through  Siberia.  The  scenery,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  inland  sea 
Baikal,  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  villages  were  clean 
and  healthful,  and  the  peasantry,  though  few  in  number, 
appeared  to  be  rich  and  prosperous.  At  Irkoutsk,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  the  authorities  manage  to 
keep  the  roads  in  order  at  little  or  no  expense.  Drunk¬ 
enness  is  very  prevalent  there,  and  any  one  found  drunk 
in  the  streets  has  to  work  on  the  roads  for  one  day.  At 
another  town  our  travellers  felt  a  longing  for  beer  of 
some  kind,  and,  having  paid  nine  shillings,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bottle  of  what  the  Russians  called  English 
porter.  It  was  labelled,  however,  “Barclay  Percww,” 
was  evidently  a  fabrication,  and  was  undrinkable.  After 
many  adventures,  which  our  limited  space  will  not  allow 
ns  to  repeat,  Mr  Whyte  and  his  friends  arrived  at  the 
Onral  Mountains,  and  at  length  reached  the  summit  of 
the  pass  and  the  great  white  stone  with  Asia  engraved 
on  one  side  and  Europe  on  the  other.  We  need  not 
follow  them  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  Moscow,  and  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  Mr  Whyte’s  experiences  will  be  very  valuable  to 
future  travellers  across  the  great  Mongolian  desert  and 
Siberia,  and,  although  the  hardships  which  he  suffered 
were  very  great,  we  do  not  think  that  they  alone  will 
deter  adventurous  Englishmen  from  following  the  new 
overland  route  which  our  author  has  made  familiar. 


she  falls  violently  in  love  with  Squire  Hatherleigh  *s  pseudo¬ 
heir,  and  he  with  her.  Meantime  a  certain  Mr  Ephraim 
Byles,  who  bears  a  very  suspicions  resemblance  to  Uriah 
Heep,  has  been  doing  his  dirtiest — which  is  very  dirty 
indeed  to  gather  all  the  threads  into  his  own  hands,  and 
to  make  himself  lord  and  master  of  Hatherleigh.  An 
eclair cwsem&nt  scene  occurs — not  at  all  unlike  the  famous 
scene  in  ‘  David  Copperfield’ — in  which  Mr  Byles  is 
signally  discomfited.  And  thus  all  ends  more  or  less 
happily,  and,  to  a  general  flourish  of  hautboys,  the 
curtain  descends  upon  three  or  four  marriages. 

Mr  Ephraim  Byles  reminds  us  so  vividly  of  Uriah 
Heep  that  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  be  a  little  indig¬ 
nant  at  what  we  could  not  but  consider  a  somewhat 


barefaced  plagiarism.  Like  Uriah  Heep,  Mr  Byles  has 
a  “  yellow,”  or,  rather,  a  “  ghastly  green”  face,  which 


turns  a  “  deadly  white  ”  when  he  is  plotting  any  villany 
somewhat  larger  than  usual.  For  “  helpless  ”  he  more 
than  once  says  “  ’elpless,”  and — if  we  remember  rightly 
— he  describes  himself  as  “  ’umble.”  He  has  “  large,” 
“  flat,”  “  splay  ”  feet.  His  hands  are  “  damp,”  and 
“  flabby,”  and  “cruel,”  and  are  also  “  like  claws.”  He 
has “  blinking,”  “furtive”  eyes,  and  a  “hideous,” 
“  mis-shapen  ”  figure ;  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance, 
he  “  shambles  ”  and  “  wiuggles  ”  as  he  walks.  Startling 
as,  at  first,  were  these  coincidences,  we  are  yet  inclined 
to  believe  that  great  wits  occasionally  jump,  and  that 
Ephraim  Byles  is,  in  reality,  a  grand  and  original  con¬ 
ception.  For,  that  the  author  of  ‘  Olive  Varcoe  ’  does 
not  lack  originality,  the  following  passage,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  first  volume,  abundantly  demon¬ 
strates  : 


Like  the  bubbling  up  of  a  fountain  from  the  deep  springs  be¬ 
neath,  so  did  such  rare  words  as  these  show  Ethel  the  affection 
which  lay  hidden  under  his  cynicism  ;  but  she  did  not  answer  him. 
How  can  the  unawakened  blossom  on  the  tree  respond  to  the 
story  which  the  withered  leaf  tells  lying  desolate  at  its  foot  ? 
“  Pain,  pain,  ever,  for  ever ;  pain  and  death !  '*  whisper  the  winds 
and  the  shadows  and  the  sounding  sea ;  but  their  moaning  song  is 
like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  where  no  man  dwelleth  or 
can  dwell ;  therefore  the  dimmest,  faintest  echo  does  but  scarce 
touch  the  city,  and  reach  the  ears  of  him  to  whom  is  given  the 
sad  gift  of  a  soul,  attuned  to  sympathy  with  the  wail  of  this  ^eat, 
rushing  world.  Let  the  young  fresh  heart  turn  away ;  why  should 
it  wither  before  its  time  ? 


FAMILY  PRIDE. 

Fami/y  Pride.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Olive  Varcoe,* 
‘Mildred’s Wedding,*  ‘Beneath  the  Wheel,’ In  Three 
Volumes.  Tinsley, 

Take  an  old  Devonshire  squii’e  with  a  proud  wife  and 
a  couple  of  sons,  a  lord  or  two  and  some  ladies  to 
match,  a  vagabond  artist,  a  silly  scheming  woman,  a 
convicted  poacher,  an  old  gamekeeper,  and  a  very 
rashly  attorney’s  clerk.  Add  two  or  three  young 
ladies,  to  taste,  taking  care  that  no  two  have  hair  of  the 
same  colour.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  two 
volumes.  When  it  comes  to  the  boil  throw  in  a  murder, 
and  a  violent  death,  with  an  arson,  one  or  two  robberies, 
^d  a  detective  policeman,  to  give  a  flavour.  Then  serve 
hot,  and  appropriately  garnished  with  moral  reflections, 
ouch  is  the  recipe  by  following  which  any  young  lady 
who  wishes  to  make  her  dehut  as  a  novelist  ought  to  pro- 
duM  at  least  as  creditable  a  dish  as  is  ‘  Family  Pride.’ 

hot  that  ‘  Family  Pride’  at  all  errs  against  the  strict 
^  es  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  plot,  and  a  vast 
^ount  of  dialogue.  But  there  is  far  too  much  of  the 
la  ogue,  and  the  plot  is  needlessly  complicated.  Indeed, 

1  ^ms  at  times  more  than  doubtful  whether  even  the 
c  ors  themselves  are  properly  posted  up  in  their  own 
P^,  and  whether  they  do  not  occasionally  know  either 
thpr  ^  case  may  be,  a  little  less  than 

villa  ^  know  about  the  intricacies  of  the  mesh  of 

more  or  less  entangled. 
..-^fherleigh’s  eldest  son  has  wounded  the  “  family 


Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint,  *  Family  Pride  * 
contains  no  less  than  843  pages  of  very  small  type. 
Were  they  all  of  equal  merit  with  the  literary  gem 
which  we  have  gpven  in  its  entirety,  no  one  could  coni" 
plain  that  he  found  the  story  tedious,  or  even  long. 


PEEPS  AT  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Peeps  at  the  Far  East.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  Strahau 
and  Co. 

The  get-up  of  this  handsome  volume  leaves  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  the  author  is  a  popular  man.  The 
“  beautiful  book  ”  is  expected  to  grace  many  a  drawing¬ 
room  table,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  lovingly  opened  by 
hundreds  of  delicate  fingers.  Nor  will  purchasers  bo 
disappointed  with  its  contents  ;  they  will  find  its  easy, 
familiar  discourse  about  the  customs,  morals,  and  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  Indian  people,  as  they  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  a  Liberal  Scotch  clergyman,  largely  interspersed 
with  amusing  incidents  of  travel,  agreeable,  interesting 
and  instructive  reading.  Wo  can  adso  believe  that,  to 
some  extent,  the  hope  of  the  author  will  be  realised,  and 
that  ‘  Peeps  at  the  Far  East  *  will  tend  to  advance,  “  by 
intelligent  sympathy,  the  true  civilisation  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race.” 

Not  only  is  the  average  Britisher  densely  ignorant  of 
Indian  character  and  ability,— he  is  the  victim  of  libel¬ 
lous  prejudices  against  the  Hindoo,  whom  he  stupidly 
classes  with  the  negro,  and  towards  whom  he  too  often 
carries  himself  with  a  coarse,  proud  bearing,  ®“ch  as  the 
savage  bull  might  wear  towards  the  gracetol  houi^ 
The  reverend  doctor  is  a  distinguished  light  m  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  a  widely-respected  naan ;  thous^(te 
will  read  his  book,  and  be  impressed  by  it,  it  is 

his  ;  and  wo  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  influence 
wiU  be  on  the  side  of  sympathy  and  a  tetter  nn^^ 
standing.  The  passage  for  which,  in  the  interest  both 


nridft  »»  k  Duu  iiiuj  wuuuutju  1/1113  luiiiuy 

vonnw  ^*“^^^iug  the  daughter  of  an  attorney.  The 
child^fnro  gives  birth  to  a  girl,  changes  the 


child  fn  k  V  ®  ^  ^  cnanges  me 

as  hitiV  f  ^  the  son  of  a  convict,  whom  she  brings  up 

as  thA  ».  Hatherleigh  estates.  The  girl  reappears 
artist  daughter  of  a  somewhat  disreputable 

find  hAr  cf  ^’cality  her  uncle ;  and  under  his  charge  we 

ying  at  Hatherleigh  House,  where,  of  course. 
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of  tbis  conntiy  and  of  India,  we  most  heartily  thank 
lir  Macleod,  is  the  following ; 


I  can  hardlj  explain  why  I  felt  as  if  coming  into  contact  with 
aomething  very  strange  and  unexpected  when  I  first  met  in  society 


aometbing  very  strange  ana  unexpectcu  wnen  i  nrst  met  in  socieiy 
edneated  Hindoo  gentlemen  with  their  caste  marks  on  their  brow, 
and  heard  them  speak  my  own  langnage  with  a  purity  of  diction 
and  a  correctness  of  accent  which,  as  a  Scotchman,  1  could  not 
emulate.  And  these  feelings  were  only  increased  when,  during 
conyersation  on  various  topics— -literature,  philosopl^,  or  politics 
—there  was  evinced  a  minute  knowledge  seldom  found  among 
ofirselVes  except  in  very  well-informed  circles.  I  confess  ray 
first  feeling  was  one  which  1  had  never  hitherto  experienced,  aud 
was  somewhat  allied  to  shame. 


the  leafy  tope  of  the  palms,  or  in  other  places  of  retreat,  until 
the  priests  should  again  ascend,  and  leave  on  its  summit  the  bodr 
of  some  one— parent,  child,  or  friend.  Then  the  air  becomea 
dark  with  wings  hurrying  down  to  the  horrid  banquet!  Pauah* 
It  is  not  “mere  prejudice”  which  fills  one  with  disgust  at  the 
thought.  It  is  not  a  mere  difference  between  worms  and  valtures 
It  is  the  difference  between  a  grossness  palpable  to  th*.  * 


It  is  the  difference  between  a  grossness  palpable  to  the  senses* 
and  the  concealment  which  makes  no  impression  calculated  to 


disturb  the  remembrance  of  the  past. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


Something  of  what  the  reverend  gentleman  felt  is 
experienced  by  every  honest,  sensible  Englishman,  not 
dmnk  with  national  egotism,  when  first  introduced  to 
Hindoo  society.  The  few,  the  wealthy,  the  educated, 
these  can  compare  honourably  with  the  same  class  in 
this  country.  But  what  of  the  poor  ?  In  these  days 
when  the  eyes  of  philanthropy  reach  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  tidings  of  sorrow  thrill  the  sensitive 
breast  with  the  woes  of  every  nation,  we  hope  some 
may  be  able  to  find  comfort  in  the  assurance  that,  “  in 
comparison  with  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  from  cold 
amid  the  mist  and  rain,  the  smoke  and  mud,  which 


combine  to  make  the  homes  of  our  poor  so  wretched,” 
there  is  little  **  in  the  outward  condition  of  these  Indian 
natives  to  call  forth  much  sympathy  ;  ”  in  a  word,  “  the 

*  Saut-Market  *  of  Glasgow  must  yield,  if  not  the  palm, 
at  least  to  the  palm.” 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  the 
book.  Christianity  is  the  standard  by  which  Mr 
Maclcod  honestly  attempts  to  estimate  the  religions  and 
morals  of  India;  and  the  civilisation  of  our  Eastern 
Empire  means  with  him  its  Christianisation.  But  this, 
while  it  takes  from  the  little  speculation  in  which  he 
indulges  the  universality  of  interest  it  might  otherwise 
jpossess,  will  only  the  more  recommend  ‘  Peeps  at  the 
Far  East  *  to  the  circle  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the  free  play 
of  the  intellect  of  even  this  able  and  liberal  divine  is 
affected  by  opinions  that  appear  to  have  become  to  him 
almost  necessaiy  truths.  To  take  a  small  point :  Is 
there  not  a  simplicity  in  recording  that  “  investigations 
as  to  the  alleged  facts  of  historical  Christianity  do  not 
interest  a  Bengalee,  if,  indeed,  he  is  capable  of  making 
them.”  How  many  in  this  countiy  have  troubled  them¬ 
selves  about  the  historical  evidences  of  Asiatic  religions, 
or  even  of  Christianity  ?  What  interest,  may  we 
venture  to  ask,  has  even  the  author  himself  in  “  the 
alleged  facts  ”  of  historical  Brahminism  or  Mahome¬ 
tanism  ?  There  is,  however,  an  element  of  truth  in  the 
over* statement  that  in  the  ‘‘  Hindoo  mind  the  historical 
faculty  seems  paralysed.”  These  remarks  occur  when 
speaking  of  “  the  new  school  of  religious  thought  called 
the  Brahmo  Somaj,”  best  knowm  in  this  country  through 
its  representative,  Mr  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  Now  the 
fact  IS  this  :  the  educated  Hindoo,  subtle  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  will  seldom  enter  on  historical  discussion ; 
ho  prefers  to  cut  the  matter  short  by  questioning  the 
antecedent  possibility  of  the  “  alleged  facts.” 

There  remains  but  to  say  that  the  chief  merit  of 

*  Peeps  at  the  Far  East '  is  its  sterling  honesty  and 
thorough  fairness  in  treating  of  a  people  in  this  country 
but  little  understood  and  greatly  misrepresented.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  may  well  he  proud  of  Dr  Macleod, 
for  there  are  not  many  either  within  or  without  its 
pale  who  have  to  tho  same  extent  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  both  religious  and  national  prejudices.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  some  of  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  very  badly  executed.  Little  need 
be  said  of  tho  excellence  of  tho  WTiting,  Mr  Maclcod’s 
free,  manly  English  being  well-known.  We  give  a 
single  specimen  of  his  high  descriptive  power ;  speaking 
of  the  Parsee  mode  of  sepulture,  w’hich  consists  in 
placing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  the  tops  of  their 
”  towers  of  silence,”  he  writes : 

These  towers,  I  need  not  say,  are  aw’ay  from  any  human  habi¬ 
tation,  and,  bein;;  situated  among  scattered  palm-trees,  are 
greedily  watched  by  foul  vultures  which  roost  in  them.  When  I 
visited  the  spot,  one  or  two  floated  lazily  in  the  air  above,  as  if 
weary  from  vain  watching.  Flocks  clustered  thick  as  bats  among 


All  who  would  understand  the  real  source  and  the 
real  issues  of  the  present  struggle  between  the  Paris 
Socialists  and  the  Versailles  Monarchists  will  do  well 
to  read  Mr  Frederic  Harrison’s  splendid  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  on  **  The  Revolution  of  the  Commune.” 
Here  and  there  intemperate,  and,  perhaps,  too  ready  to 
apologise  for  the  superficial  vices  in  the  action  of  the 
Commune,  on  account  of  the  virtues  that  are  at  its 
base,  Mr  Harrison  states  his  argument  w-ith  a  force 
which  even  he  has  never  surpassed,  and  which  ought  to 
convince  all  readers  that  this  new  revolution  is,  at  any 
rate,  better  than  its  enemies  represent.  “  Little  knowing 
how  to  end  it,”  he  says,  or  what  it  might  be  that  could 
save  them,  the  workmen  of  Paris  have  thrown  up  this  tre¬ 
mendous,  yet  wild,  veto  on  the  absolute  reign  of  capital. 
It  is  their  protest  against  the  selfish  anti-social  inde¬ 
pendence  of  wealth,  a  protest  which  now  may  fail  of 
effect,  which  has  but  a  small  programme  of  its  own, 
which  may  soon  be  silenced  and  crushed  for  a  time,  but 
a  protest  which  nothing  can  stifle  for  ever.  The  evil,  it 
is  true,  is  deeper  than  can  be  reached  by  any  wild  pro¬ 
test.  Men  cannot  be  forced  by  law,  nor  by  revolutions, 
to  be  just,  generous,  and  right-minded.  As  a  political 
and  violent  remedy  of  profound  social  disorders,  the 
revolution  of  the  Commune  is  abortive,  and  must  fail. 
These  disorders  need  a  true  education,  a  new  morality, 
and  an  organised  religion  of  social  dnty.  But,  as  a 
political  solution  of  a  profound  political  disorder,  the 
cause  of  the  Commune  has  triumphed,  however  cruel 
the  reaction  it  may  suffer.”  Such  language  as  that, 
supported  by  ample  argument,  has,  at  any  rate,  more 
weight  than  the  weak  sneering  of  Cornelius  O’Dowd, 
w’hen,  in  Blachwoodj  he  asks,  “  What  is  to  come  of  it  .J’  ’* 
or  the  strong  sarcasm  of  Mr  W.  R.  Greg,  Mr  Harrison’s 
old  enemy,  when  he  discusses  “  The  Condition  of  French 
Politics  ”  in  Fraser,  Mr  Greg,  how'ever,  as  we  think, 
truly  forecasts  the  future,  in  the  too-likely  event  of  the 
conquest  of  Paris.  The  issue  of  the  conflict,”  he 
says,  “  clearly  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  rej^lar  army. 
If  they  fight  with  fidelity,  and  conquer, — as  in  that  case 
they  must, — it  will  not  be  for  M.  Thiers,  or  out  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  him,  that  they  will  win  the  day.  Their  victory 
will  make  them  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  General  who  leads  them  to  victory  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  Government  and  to  award  the  crown. 
In  any  case  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  the 
restoration  of  order,  will  be  the  establishment  of 
Praetorianism.” 

If  Mr  Harrison’s  article  in  the  *  Fortnightly  ’  is  of 
most  immediate  interest,  that  by  Mr  Mill  reviewing  “Mr 
Maine  on  Village  Communities  ”  treats  of  a  subject  of 
deeper  import  to  Englishmen.  We  have  no  need  of  ft 
Communistic  rising  in  England,  but  we  do  need  to  find 
out,  and  quickly,  some  efficient  means  of  enabling  the 
starving  poor,  and  the  toiling  working  classes,  to  obtwn 
their  duo  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  no  means  is  so  thorough,  or  so  easy,  of  accompliM- 
ment  as  a  just  re-organisation  of  our  land-laws.  Mr 
Mill’s  short  essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
subject,  and,  premising  that  Mr  Maine  may  not 
with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  he  draws  from  *  e 
‘Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West,  and  from 
other  books,  these  significant  deductions : 

They  show,  first,  that  even  in  our  own  history  property  in  Und 

tine  Koon  an/1  ia  ii/\f  r\na  cimnia  iripil.  nnfi  COnCCUtlOn  Ol  rig 


has  not  been  and  is  not,  one  simple  idea,  one  conception  oi  g 
_i _ .1- _  i  _ _ -  nr/^tiAi-tv  in  Una 


always  the  same ;  but  that  different  systems  of  -.jjgr 

have  existed,  and  even  co-existed,  both  in  this  and 
countries ;  and  that,  by  an  operation  not  sudden,  but  exi 
over  our  entire  history  since  the  Norman  conquest,  we  have 
gradually  transforming  one  of  these  systems  into  another : 
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That  the  system  nnder  which  nearly  the  whole  soil  of  Great  pleasant  "Recollections,”  and  a  yeir  smart  article  on 
;r:a!’er  T, T,'?®  ^utW  of  ‘  ’i^rian  Or^j  ’  and>othair.’  "  which 

familie^s  .  oldest  form  of  landed  property,  and  by  portraits  of  Mr  Disraeli  as  he  was  in 

is  no  natural  necessity  for  its  being  preferred  to  all  and  in  1870.  We  can  testify  to  the  continued 

Mr  ,  "  interest  of  Mrs  Edwardes’s- Ought  we  to  Visit  Her?- 

transmutation  ©er  H^^t  various  rights  of  the  public  or  of  through  the  magazines,  even  of  Mr 

^"^rt  cular  neighbourhoods  which  in  many  cases  still  limit  the  Meredith  s  **  Harry  Richmond,  in  the  ‘  Comhill,*  we 
^hsolute  and  exclusive  control  of  the  land  by  the  proprietor—  are  nnable  to  speak. 

ritthts  generally  of  older  date  than  his— shall  no  longer  be  allowed  The  third  number  of  the  Dark  Dltte  fully  maintains 

«dtdd‘nr««W  not‘orerra"^^^^^^^  *’y  predecessors.  _ 

f  ther  that  if  the  nation  thought  proper  to  reverse  the  process,  Magazine  verse  does  not  generally  call  for  criticism, 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  reconverting  individual  property  into  and  we  should  say  nothing  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  touching 
some  new  and  better  form  of  collective,  as  it  has  so  long  been  poem  in  Oood  W^ordSy  **  On  an  Infant  who  was  Bom, 
converting  collective  property  into  individual,  it  would  be  making  Baptized,  and  Died  on  the  Same  Day,”  did  it  not  seem 

miriubhgltion  wh?ch“^^^^^^  rights  fanc’tioLd  by  Ista^  desirable  to  correct  a  misapprehension  that  is  likely  to 

Wished  law  are  annulled  by  an  act  of  authority,  of  satisfying  all  arise.  The  poem  is  dated  1836,  and  has  no  reference  to 
lust  claims  to  compensation :  Mr  Lowe’s  match-tax,  though  parts  of  it  are  quite 

^  That,  having  thus  a  full  right  to  retrace  the  steps  which  it  has  applicable  to  that  luckless  baby  of  finance.  In  one  verse 
taken  under  the  predominant  influence  of  the  class  of  large  landed  Gladstone  says  : 

Broprietors,  the  nation  ought  to  take  into  serious  consideration  _  ^  oa,jro  . 

ihinh  amon"  the  many  footings  on  which  the  right  of  landed  How  wast  thou  made  to  pass. 


ownership  might  be  placed,  is  the  one  most  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community,  with  a  view  to  adopting,  with  the  precautions  justly 
demanded  by  vested  interests,  that  most  beneficial  system.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  it  should  absolutely  suspend  all  further  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  old  direction— all  further  conversion  into  the  absolute 
property  of  individuals,  of  land  which  is  now  only  their  limited 
or  qualified  property,  or  which  is  not  the  private  property  of  indi¬ 
viduals  at  all.  In  particular,  the  enclosure  of  commons  should 
be  absolutely  discontinued  until  the  principles  on  which  it  can 
rightly  take  place  have  been  deliberately  reconsidered,  the  classes 
who  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  by  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
being  included  in  the  deliberation. 

Another  very  pertinent  article  in  the  *  Fortnightly  *  is 
by  Mr  C.  S.  Roundel!,  on  “Agrarianism,”  giving  a  con¬ 
cise  history  of  Irish  Ribbonism,  and  showing  how  nothing 
but  justice  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  the  Westmeath 
difficulty. 

The  ‘  Fortnightly  ’  is  rich  in  wholesome  politics  this 
month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Contemjporary  is  over¬ 
laden  with  theology  and  ecclesiasticism.  Mr  MacColl 
discourses  on  “  The  Rationale  of  Ritualism,”  Mr  Capes 
on  “The  Yoke  of  the  Articles  and  Prayer-Book,”  a 
Bavarian  Catholic  on  “Dollinger  and  the  Catholic  Church- 
Crisis  in  Bavaria,”  and.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  with 
greater  lack  of  logic  and  good  taste  than  we  could  have 
thought  possible  to  him,  answers  the  question,  “  What  is 
Disestablishment  ?  ”  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  very 
sacrilegious  thing  to  disendow  the  English  Church, — a 
thing  so  monstrous  that,  though  other  people  have 
thought  of  it,  the  like  has  never  yet  been  done,  save  by 
those  horrible  Communists  in  Paris  last  month.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster,  it  would  really  appear,  can  see 
no  difference  between  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  his  own  incarceration  in  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
Bastile  as  can  be  found  in  London.  If  the  Dean  be 
right,  however,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  now  such  a  hotbed  of  contrary  doctrine,  of  reli¬ 
gions  tyranny,  and  of  narrow-minded  hatred,  that  removal 
of  the  controlling  hand  of  the  State  would  cause  its 
utter  downfall,  we  need  not  wonder  at  bis  wrath  ;  and  we 
an  only  hope  that  his  fears  may  come  true. 

(( *  Contemporary  ’  there  is  a  notable  article  on 
*  F  ^  Physiology  of  the  Will,”  by  Dr  Carpenter,  and  in 
rraser  Professor  Newman  discusses  “Malthusianism, 
rne  and  False.”  In  *  Fraser,’  also,  we  have  a  con- 
inuation  of  the  valuable  series  of  articles  on  “  Chinese 
atesmen  and  State  Papers.”  Macmillan  contains  a  very 
^nsible  article  by  Mr  Freeman  on  “  The  Panic  and  its 
essons,  and  ‘  Blackwood  ’  makes  good  fun  of  recent 
eai.s  of  French  invasion  in  a  skit  entitled  “  The  Battle  of 
or  ing,  ^  which  is  really  verv  clever.  The  third  part  of 
“  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ”  is  in  this 
w  ®  and  the  St  Paid's  also  has  an  article 


How  wast  thou  made  to  pass, 

short  transition,  from  the  womb 
Unto  that  other  darkness  of  thv  tom 


Unto  that  other  darkness  of  thy  tomb, 

O  Babe,  0  brother  to  the  grass  I 
For  like  the  herb,  so  art  thou  horn 
At  early  morn ; 

And  thy  little  life  has  flowed  away 
Before  the  flowing  day  ; 

Thy  willing  soul  hath  struggled,  and  is  free. 

And  in  another  : 

We  are  amid  the  tumult  and  the  stress 
Of  a  fierce  eddying  fight ; 

And,  to  our  mortal  sight, 

Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balances. 

Which  was  quite  true  before  the  division  of  Monday 
night. 


BOOKS  OP  THE 

15DI50  MAT  8. 


WEEK 


Aldlne  Poets. — ‘  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edward  Young.*  In  Two  Volumes. 

(12U10,  pp.  Ivii,  298 ;  vi,  303,  3s.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Barrett,  Thomas  Squire. — *  Examination  of  Gilh^spic :  being  an  Analytieal 
.Criticism  of  the  Argument  d priori  for  the  Existence  of  a  Great  First 
Cause,  as  developed  by  Mr  W.  H.  Gillespie  in  his  “Necessary 
Existence  of  God."  ’  Second  Edition.]  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  48.)  Frovoft 
and  Co. 

Beaumont,  Joseph. — ‘The  New  Slavery:  an  Account  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Immigrants  in  British  Guiana.*  (8ro,  pp.  112.)  Ridgway. 
Bell's  English  Poets.—*  Poetical  W'orks  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.'  V  ol.  VL 


Bell's  English  Poets.—*  Poetical  W'orks  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.*  V  ol.  VL 
(12mo,  pp.  2fi3,  Is.  3d.)  Giiffln. 

Boultbee,  T.  P. — *  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.*  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxii.  310,  6s.)  Longmans. 

*Bowle8,  Thomas  Gibson. — *  The  Defence  of  Paris ;  Narrated  as  it  was 
Seen.*  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map  of  Paris.  (8to,  pp.  viii,  406, 
16s. )  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 


‘Chambers's  English  Dictionarir,  I*ronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Etymo¬ 
logical.*  Edited  by  James  Donald,  F.&.G.8.,  Ac.  Part  1.  (Royal 
8vo,  pp.  64,  7d.)  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 


8V0,  pp.  64,  7d.)  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

•Cooper,  T.  T. — *  Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce  In  Pigtail  and  Petti¬ 
coats  ;  or,  an  Overland  Journey  from  China  towaros  India.'  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  (8vo,  pp.  xv,  475,  IBs.)  Murray. 

•Crowe,  J.  A.,  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. — *  A  History  of  Painting  in  North 
Italy,  Venice,  I'adua,  Vincenza,  Verona,  Ferrara,  Milan,  Friuli, 
Brusia,  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.*  In  Two 
Volumes.  WItli  Illustrations.  (Sro,  pp.  xii,  603,  630,  42a)  Murray. 

•De  Walden,  Atholl. — ‘Harry  Disney.  An  Autobiography.*  In  ThrM 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  296,  275,  276,  Sis.  6d.)  Tinsley. 

*  Freddie's  I.atin  Lessona*  (IGmo,  pp.  vlli,  406,  3s,  *id.)  Longmans. 

•Maguire,  John  Francis,  M.P. — ‘  The  Next  (ieneration.*  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  330  337,  330,  Sis.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mihnan,  Arthur. — ‘  English  and  Scotch  Historical  Ballads.*  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  (or  the  Use  of  Schools.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  vi,  260,  28.  6d.)  Longmana 

•Sigerson,  George. — ‘History  of  the  Land  Tenures  and  Land  Classes  of 
Ireland,  wltli  an  Account  of  the  various  Secret  Agrarian  C'onfede- 
rack’S.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  333,  7a  6d.)  Longmans. 

•Statham,  F.  Reginald. — ‘Euebaris:  a  Poem.*  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  i03,3s.6d.) 
Longmans. 

•Tylor,  Edward  B.— *  Primitive  Culture :  Researches  into  the  Development 
of  Mythology,  I'hilosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.*  In  Two 
Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  X,  4.53,  Till,  4M,  248.)  Murray. 

Wines,  E.  C.,  Editeu  by. — ‘Transactions  of  the  National  Congress  on 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
October  12-18,  1870.*  (8vo,  pp.  vil,  642.)  Albany:  The  Argus 

Company. 

♦Yorke,  Stephen. — ‘  Tales  of  the  North  Riding.*  In  Two  Volumes.  ((Jrown 
Svo,  pp.  vi,  .322,  Iv,  319,  218.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  (Jo. 

•Young,  .Tulian  Charles. — ‘A  Memoir  of  (jharles  Mayne  Young,  Tragedian; 
with  E.xtracts  from  his  Son’s  Journal.*  With  Portraits  and  Sketches. 
In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  xviii,  374,  ix,  368,  21a)  Mac- 
mUlau. 

[•  Tliese  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 


on  Hawfchnnnl  ’  w  ^ Mr  Boultbee’s  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  Church 
About  Ben  Tn  r  something  better  England  is  a  work  evidently  written  with  great  caro 

string  of  Cowden  Clarke,  than  the  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  appears  to  have  been  pre- 

hebLconti^  introduction,  that  pared  for  the  use  of  clerical  students.  Mr  Bonltbee 

of  his  serier^n  Gentleman's  Magazine,  as  part  expounds  the  XXXIX.  Articles  by  the  light  of  the  Eng- 

new  mrf  f  England  ;  ’  and  ]igh  Fathers,  men  like  Hooker,  Barrow,  and  Jewell,  and 

hrities”  in  th  “  Bygone  Cele-  gi^es  his  doctrine  a  rather  Low  Church  tinge.  We  are 

^ndon  Sori^  \  magazine,  is  also  disappointing,  not  disposed  to  criticise  it  in  detail,  as  we  should  be  at 
nas  another  instalment  of  Mr  Blanche’s  iggng  ^ith  the  author  about  every  page  that  we  under- 
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stand,  while  much  of  it  is  certainly  far  beyond  our 
comprehension.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  find  all  the 
monstrous  dogmas  of  English  orthodoxy  enforced  as 
they  are  here  by  a  writer  whose  language  would  lead  us 
to  believe  him  humane  and  reasonable. 

Mr  Beaumont  was  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of 
British  Guiana.  No  more  competent  authority  could, 
therefore,  be  had  upon  the  question  of  coolie  immigra¬ 
tion  to  that  colony,  and  his  pamphlet  on  The  New  Slavery 
is  thus  a  very  important  publication.  His  account  of 
the  frauds  and  persecutions  practised  upon  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  slaves  on  the  Demerara  estates  is  utterly 
appalling.  Thus  he’ speaks  of  some  of  those  who  are 
worn  out  with  ovei  -work,  and  then  cast  off : 

These  unhappy  beings  may  be  met  occasionally  all  over  the 
country,  sheltering  themselves  in  the  bush  on  the  bare  ground, 
under  a  few  troolie  leaves,  or  wandering  about  the  roads  in  search 
of  a  morsel  of  rejected  food  or  eatable  garbage  on  which  to 
sustain  themselves.  Certainly,  after  having  had  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  observation  of  various  countries,  I  never  could  have  believed 
that  such  beings  could  exist  had  I  not  seen  them  in  Demerara; 
but  I  have  seen  some  there  who  presented  such  sights  of  terror 
that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  they  haunt  me — creatures  so 
worn  by  illness  and  starvation  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  actual 
skeletons,  every  bone  visible,  perfectly  neshless,  their  legs  appear¬ 
ing  like  long  stilts,  their  very  buttocks  almost  entirely  exposed 
and  worn  to  the  bone,  and  the  faces  showing  the  terrible  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  skeleton’s  head,  only  lighted  up  in  their  great  hollow 
orbits  by  eyes  that  yet  reflected  a  dull  glimmer. 

There  is  far  more ,  painful  matter  in  Mr  Beaumont’s 
pamphlet,  and  the  abuses  that  he  brings  to  light  call  for 
strict  investigation  by  the  Government. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  the  remarkably  cheap  and 
good  re-issue  of  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets 
contain  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edward  Yoking.  The 
tragedy  of  “  The  Revenge,”  which  is,  at  any  rate,  quite 
as  skilful  and  interesting  as  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  is 
not  here  given  ;  but  all  Young’s  poems,  strictly  so-called, 
are  included,  as  well  as  Mr  Mitford’s  comprehensive  and 
only  too  laudatory  memoir.  The  new  volume  of  the 
late  Robert  Bell’s  edition  of  poets,  which  is  in  even 
cheaper,  though  rather  smaller,  volumes  than  the  Aldine 
Poets,  continues  the  minor  writings  of  Chattcer,  “  The 
House  of  Fame  ”  being  the  chief. 

In  a  neat  litfle  volume  Mr  Milman  has  brought 
together  five-and-twenty  English  and  Scotch  Historical 
RaZ/ads,  beginning  with  “King  Arthur’s  Death,”  and 
ending  with  “  A  Christmas  Carol  ”  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  collection  includes  no  novelty ;  and  the 
“  Percy  Ballads,”  from  which  most  of  its  contents  are 
taken,  might  have  furnished  better  pieces  than  some  of 
those  here  given  ;  but  each  is  prefaced  by  a  good  intro¬ 
duction,  explaining  the  historical  and  biographical  allu¬ 
sions,  and  copious  notes  and  glossary  are  appended.  On 
the  whole,  as  a  school-book,  the  volume  is  very  com¬ 
mendable  ;  and  many  who  are  not  school-boys  or  school¬ 
girls  will  be  glad  of  it. 

For  very  small  children  Freddie's  Latin  Lessons  may 
be  a  good  school-book  ;  at  any  rate  the  fairy  tale  that  is 
mixed  up  with  the  gossip  about  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs  is  likely  to  tempt  young  readers,  if  they  are  con¬ 
scientious,  through  the  more  serious  parts. 

Chambers's  English  Dictionary,  of  which  the  first  of 
sixteen  monthly  parts  has  appeared,  promises  to  be  very 
comprehensive  and  useful.  It  is  well-printed,  furnished 
with  woodcuts,  very  full  in  its  explanations,  including  a 
great  number  of  obsolete  words,  and  very  cheap. 

The  lectures  in  course  of  delivery  for  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society,  at  St  George’s  Hall,  are  being  published 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets.  The  first,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  Materialistic  Theories,  we  have  noticed  elsewhere 
at  length.  The  second  is  by  Dr  Payne  Smith,  the  new 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  on  Science  and  Revelation,  Its  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  “  man,  without  a  revelation,  and  therefore 
without  religion,  is  the  only  one  thing  of  all  that  exists  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  a  bungle,  a  failure,  and  a 
mistake.” 


NEW  WORKS. 


HOURS  of  EXERCISE  m  the  ALPS :  a  Collection 

of  8catU*re<l  ESSAYS.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F  R  s  i 

[In  a  few  days. 


vol.,  crown  8vo. 


HOW  TO  SEE  NORWAY.  By  Capt.  J.  R.  CAMP- 

BELL.  In  fcap.  8vo,  with  Map  and  Two  Illustrations. 

[In  a  few  days. 


The  ;  iiH  ana  its  UUVV  Rv 

MUNGO  PONTON,  F.K.S.E.  With  nunurous  Illustrations 
graved  on  16  Steel  Plates.  Post  8?o,  price  ISs. 


Sponge  Spicules  (47  Figures) 
Foraiiiinifera  (60  Figures) 
Polycystiiia,  tic.  (125  Figures) 
Spikes  of  Polycystina  (5  Figures) 
Diatomaccae  (117  Figures) 
Diatoms  (6  Figures) 


Euplectella  Speciosa  (half  natural 
size) 

Pullen  (46  Figures) 

Aphis  Accris 
Trichina  Spiralis 


FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOl’LE;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews  Bv 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  Uvo,  price  Hs.  *  ' 


MEMOIR  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A.  By  W. 

I  JUSTIN  O’DKISCOLL,  M.K. I.  A.,  with  some  Woodcuts  of  Unpub¬ 

lished  Sketches  drawn  by  Maclise  in  Letters  to  Friends.  PostW 
price  7b.  6d.  ’ 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE.  New  and  Clienper  Edition  (being  the  Sixth) 
thoroughly  revised.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  166.  ’ 

[On  Monday  next. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Second 

Series.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FKOUDE,  M.A.,  Ute  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  1  vol.,  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART 

in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY  GRAHAM,  M.A. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  Natural  Phenomena  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Science.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A8.  1  vol, 
crown  8vo.  .  [In  a  few  days. 

The  HOME  at  HEATHERBRAE :  a  Tale.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Everley.’  Fcap.  8vo,  price  58. 

CONTARINI  FLEMING  and  the  RISE  of  ISKAN- 

DER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI.  M.P.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  The  Two  Works  complete  in  a  single 
Volume,  price  68. 

EUCHARIS:  a  Poem.  By  F.  REGINALD 

STATHAM  (Francis  Reynolds^  Author  of  ‘Alice  Rnshton,  and 
other  Poems,*  and  ‘  Glaphyra,  and  other  Poems.*  Fcap.  8to,  3s.  6d. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  CHARLES 

MARSHALL.  1  voL,  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  [On  Friday  next. 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in  an  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY- 
NINE  ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  BOULTBEE,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo,  price  68. 

The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITE- 

FIELD,  M.A.  By  JAMES  PATERSON  GLED8TONE.  8vo, 
price  14s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEARS.  By  MARK 

BOYD.  I’ost  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  the  LAND  TENURES  and  EXm 

CLASSES  of  IRELAND:  with  an  Account  of  the  various 
Agrarian  Confederacies.  By  (iEORGE  SIGERSON,  M.D.  lo»t 
8vu,  price  78.  (id. 


ENGLISH  and  SCOTCH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

Edited,  wltli  Intruduetion,  Notes,  and  Glossary  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
By  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  6d. 


'REDDIE’S  LATIN  LESSONS.  On  the  Plan  of 

‘  Mary’s  Grammar.’  By  MARY  ALBERT.  18mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

ILEMENTARY  LATIN  EXERCISES,  design^  m 

an  Accompaniment  to  the  principal  Grammars  In  use 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

(\N  THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  10, 1871.  By 
5^,®^*2ABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.' 

EUimd****^  the  Office  of  “  THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street, 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the 

use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Studenta 

same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Laim  i 

12dio,  price  6s. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  end  DIEB* 
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FP17WCII  120  Pall- 

The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
rtf  PICTURES,  the  contributions 
exhibition  p  Flemish  Schools,  Is 

Sjow  OPeS  ffilrtSn. 

;:;7;j;7iTi  of  feench  artists. 

vTHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 
Bn  Tw  toFiv^  Gallery,  168 New  Bond 

street.  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

rTHTE  VINTAGE,  by  L.  ALMA 
I  TinFMA  Is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  Messrs 
pIlOEAM  «d  tBFEVBE  S  GAtEEBY.  No. 
1;^  King  Street,  St  James  s. _ _ _ 

London  international 

exhibition  of  1871. 

.e  three  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 

5TK»,lErS^;MgAl0N  TICKET 

“^rTHREE*  guinea  SEASON  TICKET 
tdmiti  to  a  free  Arena  or  Balcony  Seat  for  all 
r^n  Performances  durini^  the  day. 

THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
tdmiU  to  a  free  Arena  or  Balcony  Seat  to  all  daily 
COTcerts,  exciting  such  as  are  undertaken  by 

^^Th^TH^E  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admits  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  two  hours 
before  the  public  paying  the  Shilling  admission. 

The  THREE  GtHNEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admNs  to  all  the  Flower  Shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  during  the  Exhibition. 

S  THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admits  to  all  the  Promenades  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  during  the  Exhibition. 

The  THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admits  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  and  Royal 
Albert  Hall  on  Wednesdays,  when  the  charge  to 
the  public  is  2a  6d. 

The  THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admiU  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  daily. 

Price  to  the  Public,  2nd  to  6th  May  ...lOs.  Od. 
Price  to  the  Public,  on  Wednesdays,  \ 
throughout  the  Exhibition  ..  / 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

L  1871. 

USE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

1.  The  North  or  Queen’s  Entrance  will  be  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Exhibition.  (The  other 
entrances  are  in  the  Exhibition  Road,  and  Prince 
Albert's  Road ) 

2.  Except  during  Musical  Performances,  and 
for  one  half-hour  before  and  after  them,  the  public 
are  admitted  to  see  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  from 
the  Amphitheatre  Entrances. 

1  When  music  is  performed  the  public  passage 
irill  be  through  the  Picture  Galleries.  Tliere  is  a 
lift  at  the  West  side,  for  wliich  return  tickets  at 
twopence  each  person  will  be  issued. 

4.  Architecture,  Engraring,  I’hotography,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Water  Colour  Pictures  are  exhi- 
bUed  in  the  Picture  Galleries. 

&  Kdu^tional  Apparatus  and  Appliances  are 
**“‘blted  in  the  two  Supplementary  Theatres, 
kiki  s®<i  Worsted  Manufactures  are  ex- 

2  rooms  on  the  First  and 

perond  Floors.  (Machinery  in  motion  is  exhibited 
in  the  Ground  F  loor  of  the  West  Galleries.  > 


in  the  Ground  F  loor  of  the  West  Galleries.) 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 

Licut.-Coloncl,  Ae., 
_ Secretary. 


PLOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMIS- 

ivn  I  ij  Influential  PUBLIC  MEET- 

the  on  FRIDAY,  the  21st  April,  1871,  at 
me  Mansion  House,  London, 

The  Right  Hon.  the^LpRD  MAYOR  in  the 

®®®®l*®ou8ly  passed  condemning 
otherKnd!^^^*^  2®*  tlinaniiel  Hospital  and 
S  ••  the  Jirlnciple 

eept  IS  gratuitous  education,  ex- 

and  a  Committee 

ppomted  to  give  effect  to  such  resolutions, 
the  kth^priJ’*^®  Committee,  held  on 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the 
‘t  was  resolved: 

PrincipU  of protests  against  the 
tionalcifcumstann»a?!fJ  under  very  excep- 

charitable 

P«n)os«  of  th®  poor,  to 

cliS  education  of  the 

?*^en  for  the  lw»npflr^f  o,®  of  endowments 
Trustees  to  another." 

ftth  the  prinS^  o?!\S‘ill?"/other8  agreeing 


“’JSICAL  GYMN 


ASTICS 


ladies. 

bbwonstbeet.bebkklev 


squarf:. 


LAND  TENURE  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


I.  To  remove  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments 
to  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

II.  To  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primo¬ 
geniture. 

III.  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 
power  of  Tying  up  Land. 

IV.  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  the  F'uture  Unearned 
Increase  of  the  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  ascertained),  or  a  great  part  of  that  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  continually  taking  place,  without 
any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely 
through  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth; 
reserving  to  owners  the  option  of  relinquishing 
their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  value 
which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  when  this 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

FIBE  AND  LIFE. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON, 
NORTH  JOHN  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

8ECURITY  TO  LIFE  ASgURERS. 

T  9“i»Quenni*l  valuation  of  the  entire 

Life  liabilities  made  as  at  3l8t  December.  1889.  by 


by  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  which 
are  in  the  market,  and  the  Letting  of  them,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  such  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tions,  as  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity 
and  promise  of  efficiency. 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultivators,  on 
conditions,  which,  while  providing  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  a  durable  interest  in  it. 

VII.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endow¬ 
ments,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  such  lands  to  be  su^^red 
(unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons)  to  pass 
into  Private  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  inclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compensation 
being  made  for  Manorial  i^hts  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  those  which  are 
within  reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be  re- 
taind  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  classes  of  healthful  rural 
tastes,  and  of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  order  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decision 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.  To  obtain  for  the  Stale  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of 
all  Natural  Objects  or  Artiflcial  Constructions 
attached  to  the  soil  which  are  of  historical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  interest,  together  with  so  ranch  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  owners  being  compensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  ao  taken. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Chairman. 

PETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
THOS.  A.  C(X)PER,  Hon.  SecreUry. 

‘  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  Established  18a3. 

1  Old  Broad  street.  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  D  FI  BEN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  Sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said  : — "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  especially  devoted. 
F'rom  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  and  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— conld  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
iL  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery, 
and  yet  th^  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditnre. 

Treasurer— (Jeo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Pa1ac6. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients'  Flstablishment  and  Office,  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


Life  liabilities  made  as  at  3l8t  December,  1889,  by 
independent  Actuaries,  at  3  per  cent  nett  nre- 
miums,  the  Life  Assets  showed  a 

Surplus  over  Liabilities  of  £249,956, 

enabling  the  Directors  to  declare  a  Reversionary 
Bonus  amountii^  to  £7  10s.  per  cent  on  each  sum 
assured  for  the  five  years,  and  to  still  hold  in  re¬ 
serve  all  profits  accrued  on  Annuities  and  Endow¬ 
ments. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
After  payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonuses,  the 
FUNDS  of  the  Company  stand  as  follows : 

Capital  paid-up .  £289,095  0  0 

Reserve  F’und,  and  Profit  and 

Loss  Account. .  286,925  10  0 

Life  Assurance  F'unds  .  1,173,401  9  0 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTONE,  Secretary  In  London. 


i^UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

W  —In  point  of  SECURITY,  it  is  believed 
that  (Dueen  Policies  are  nnsurpassem 
Authorised  Capital,  £2,000,000;  Subscribed 
CimitaL  £1,798,000;  Capital  paid-up,  £179,800. 

Careful  selection  of  lives  and  consequent  large 
bonuses. 

New  business  first  quinquennium  £718,385 
Do.  second  do.  1,412,466 

Queen  Insurance  buildings,  Liverpool,  and 
60  Gracechurch  street,  London. 


IVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809). 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,838,118. 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

'  CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
P.  Du  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 
A.  Klockmsnn,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  £^. 

J .  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  \v.  De  George  O.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Schroeder.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 


Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.T. 
Manager  of  Fire  Department— G.  H.  WHYTING 
F'crelgn  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN, 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manner- DA  VID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mhtual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  F'unds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  tlie  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  steeet,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .64  Princes  street. 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
X  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Palimall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  LlabUitles  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and. Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 

Annuities  £1,626  per  annum,  , 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897.  i 

Of  the  Subscribed  CaplUl  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up.  -  .  j  j  * 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
rear,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  "  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  he  had  on 
applicatfon. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

82  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


PiilsiNT  PaiCBS  OF  LoNO-CiiOTn  SniBTS:  6  for  403.  («  stout  useful  shirt);  6  for 503.  (medium) 

6  for  638.  (best  quality.) 


New  PATT1B58  IN  Fhbncu  and  India  Gauze  SniRTiNOs. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


WHITE’S  MOC -  MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 


▼  ?  TRUSS  Is  allowed  w  upwards  oi  &oo 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eff^tire  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  ilEUNlA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  sprinji^,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effectSt  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body.while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LI^VKR, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 


A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  3Ianufacturer, 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  22S  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26b.  Cd.,  and 
31a  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  .318.  Gd.,  42s.,  and  528. 6d. 
Postage  la  8d 

Price  oi  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  la  lOd. 


Post-ofllce  Orders  piyrable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Omoe,  Piccadilly. 


JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


NEW  HAT, 


Lighter,  more  pliable,  and  more  cfflciently  Ven¬ 
tilated  than  any  hitherto  known,  is  about 
to  be  iutroduced  by 


BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

1>8  GRACECHURCII  STREET,  Comer  of 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SlNGAlXfRE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


every  albr- 


AUSTRALIA  , 

NEW  ZEA>-{  every  fourth-  ^"^1, 
LAND  1  Saturday  ,1“^“- 

I  thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent  from  the  charge 
for  the  Itetura  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re^mbarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 


Saturday 

thereafter. 


a^  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offlcea,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Loudon:  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


/'  ' 


SAUCE-LEA X  PERRIMS. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  akls  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Aik  for  lEA  and  PERBIITS’  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 


INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
allcasi-s  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAIN.S,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I’rice,  from  4s.  6d. , 
7s.  6d.,  lUs.,  and  IGs.  each.  Postage  Od. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


in  CURES  of  ASTHMA, 

I  UO  Consumption,  and  Disorders  of 


tlie  Throat  and  Lungs,  Rheumatic,  Hysterical, 
Nervous,  and  Heart  Complaints,  by  Dr  LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS,  have  been  published  in  the  last  twelve 


WAFERS,  have  been  published  in  the  last  twelve 
months. 

The  benefit  to  society  which  has  resulted  from 
the  discovery  of  this  medicine  is,  however,  far 
greater  tlian  these  figures  show,  as  many 
tliousauds  of  cures  are  effected  and  not  made 
public. 

Dr  Locock’s  ^Yafers  are  sold  by  every  n  edicine 
dealer,  in  Ijoxes,  at  prices  from  Is.  l^d.  tn  lls.,  so 
as  to  meet  the  circumstance^  of  all  n  nks.  Be 
careful  to  see  tlie  name  in  the  Go*  ernmeut 
Stamp. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— In  rreneral 

debility,  mental  denression.  and  nervous 


debility,  mental  depression,  and  nervous 
lity,  there  is  no  medicine  which  oiicrates 


irritability,  there  is  no  medicine  which  operates 
so  like  a  charm  as  these  Pills.  They  purify  the 
blood,  soothe  and  strengthen  the  nerves  ana  sys¬ 
tem,  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  elevate  the  spirits, 
and  in  fact  make  the  patient  sensible  of  a  total  and 
most  delightful  revolution  in  his  w'holc  system. 
They  may  be  commiiided  most  unreservedly  as 
the  very  best  family  medicine  in  existence. 
Though  so  powerfully  efficacious,  they  are  singu¬ 
larly  mild  in  tlieir  'operation,  and  may  be  given 
with  perfect  confidence  to  delicate  women  and 
young  children.  They  contain  not  a  grain  of 
mercury  or  any  other  noxious  substance,  and 
cannot  do  harm.  Didicatc  females  and  all 
persons  of  sedentary  habits  will  find  these  Pills 
a  blessing. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  P.as- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parccds  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  .South-  From 

ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  .Saturday  _ 

MALTA  )  at  2  p.m.  ' 

ALKXAN.)  ( 

DRIA  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  at  2  p.m.  )  day,  at2am. 

BO-MBAY  I  I 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  &c. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 


'jl/TRS  TERRY  is  daily  in  atteiiclauce 

IM.  at  304  R  E  GENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  London 


(nearly  opposite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
1 1  air  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  errev  hairs. 


Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
&o.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  conqilexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry’s  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE- 


I’ARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  4s.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  suportluous 
hairs,  21s.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


8.tardnjr.  May  /  “V 

13,2p.m.  And  ^  ®  ™- 

every  fourth- 
Saturday 


BLAIR’.S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  per  bo.x. 

''p  HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
-L  benefits  wiiieh  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  ui^on  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  c«.*utury  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  uow  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimouiiils  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opiuiou  proclaims  tins  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  l*LAI.STEit.^  nro 


X  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  beet 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  Od.  and 
Is.  per  box.  Mav  be  bad  of  most  clieinisrq 


moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  Od.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  bad  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  ore  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Y^OUNG’S. 


“CLARETS  * 

1*0  from  “BORDEAUX” 

Fallon,  duty  ptiji 

Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cmh, 
Address  In  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPAXv 
Caudebam,  Bordeaux. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co  ’c 

IITDIA  PALE  AND  EDtHBUBaH 
ALBS 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  Af 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and** 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  tbe  principal  RetailsM 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  lahai 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  subatitotedL^’ 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  EstaWiahedirici 
Lemdon  Oflloes — Belvedere  road  8  R. 


KIITAHAN-S  .  II  .  WHISKY. 

This  oclebratcd  and  most  delldoms  old  mrilow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHiJ 


KIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pore,  a^ 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv 
Note  the  words  ‘‘  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whiakv  ’»  /n 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  ^ 


Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Tltohfleld  street 
Oxford  street,  W.  ^ 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  0  N’  S 
•  nc  KLES,  SAUCES,  and  CSOilDI- 

B'l  asXS. 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  a^nst  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  imd  Labelled  ii 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mi^ 
lead  the  public.— 90  WTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portnun  square), 
and  18  'Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


-L  A  — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sani^»  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  LazetAj/. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLR- 

1>  AGUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 


-LN  AGUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hne,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  aiki  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  enifnent 
cheinixts,  suoceedeil  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  oflered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  fonu  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  13s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  orders— 
Angel  passage,  U3  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


TOIIxN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greaUy  sape- 


el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greaUy  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tootli  imwder;  gives  the  teeth  a  nearl- 
like  w'liiteness,  protects  the  en.nmel  from 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I’rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  W  Upper 
Thames  street,  I.ondon. 

The  Above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectsoie 
Chemists  aud  Perfumers. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHUT  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Litliia.  and  for 
GOU'T,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RU'TIllN,”  and  every  label  bc^  tiu'ir 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 

V  I  I  lU  O...I  C/ Vortli  U'alea.  LOBOOtt 


ELLIS  and  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  SCI uaro.  _ _ 


IMPEBFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  .FANCBEATW 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  th® 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the 
Liver  OH  and  preventing  nausea,  while  tney 
efficiently  supply  the  pl»c;^,  of  the  oil 
rejected  by  tne  stomach.  These 
attested  by  the  published  rewrds  of 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  aeoompaoy 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 


SAVORY  AND  MOOR^ 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  a^n^^ 
NOTE.— Name  aud  trade  mark  on  escti  po«*b. 


BREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENDJr 

2s.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN 

HIGHLANDS.  JrInTW 

and  registered)  MACAbSARlN*-. 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shllllntf-  . 

38  Lombard  street  and  RH'®  New  Bond 
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AtPRED  AVEBB  MILES’  well- 

^  kdo^  EstablWimoiit  12  liwk 
Hanover  “I""!;’;  "  i  he  jfnrvcllons 

f'F  /j'roMl.ATt  UILK  World-Kam  !«.. 

?.p?UUoo  for  »' 

*r?  I  n"i!‘n  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
^““ifBKWK  STKKKT,  HANOVKH 

where  the  srstem'of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 

The  Guinea  WAt"eiU’ROO‘f  OVERCOATS, 

^ferFs!iT.r?j  ^  ffiinooh. 

^''fioUNTAIN  TKAVKLLING  SUITS  and 
“■^gisilES  THUIT  T  YE  AES. 


using 

THE  CELEBRATED 


xtnited  seevice  soap  tablets. 

4H  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
T  C  wid  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  ii^riRSH, 
*'*  LAMBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


WAVERLEY,  OWL,  PICKWICK, 

and  phaeton  pens. 

789  NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM. 


The  *  Standard  ’  savs “  The  WAVERLEY 

will  prove  a  treasure.’^  . 

The  ‘Morning  Post’  says They  only  who 
write  much  can  adequately  appreciate  the  service 
which  Messrs  Macnivcn  and  Cameron  have  in¬ 
ferred  noon  the  world  by  the  invention  of  this 
iSly  Sent  Pen-the  broad  ARROW/’ 
The  ‘  Ironmongers’  Journal  ’  says  :  --  The 
mere  stamp,  ‘  Macniven  and  Cameron,  w^d 
•eem  to  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion."  ,  ,  „  r, 

“The  PRitETON  Pen  Is  a  marvel.”— Sun. 

(By  Royal  Letters  Patent,  granted  27th  Feb., 
1870.) 

Bold  everywhere,  Is.  per  Box,  by  Post  Is.  Id. 
M.\CNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers,  23  Blair  street,  Edinburgh. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Nowreadv.  fid.  per  copy ;  or  .5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreiom  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  nn  enumeration  of  Safe 
Invcatmenta  pavimr  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVTNGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 


Invalids,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS,  are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Surgeon  Elec- 
mciu,  from  whom  may  be  obtained  CU  RATI  VE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
viUe  itreet,  riceadilly,  London,  W. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Ditidendj  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 
SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 
Nay  Number  Ready.--12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
J^lwtys,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock. 
Telemphs,  Itanks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
ana  Miscellaneoua  Shares,  &c. 

SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

ui  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
Vm«m  on  a  *’®^*»hle  Guide. 

*?‘*Cp-*  and  Share  Brokers, 
Rankle  “v’  *"®ndon  (Established  1852). 
l>a7?E.C.'  Westminster,  Loth- 


TEUTII  of  DOCTRINE  AND  INNOCENCY 
_  OF  LIFE. 

®fniy  8vo,  cloth,  3&, 

T  ^Ri  Jp9  ^  ^  A  ^  Y  ^oc- 

Ti'  TTT  Faifh 

R  Scriptures.  IV.  Life. 

The  SWEDENBORG. 

lourfold  rule  anirilH?^  brief  form,  a 

^  to  whf  Christian  Doctrine 

Jaith  and  U’ws  o7  H*!!!  ?«*ential  truths  of 
Jjaply  set  forth  and 

which  the  questions, 

the  Church,  are  prevail  in 

the  atteutirij  rSlw  analysed  and  laid  open 
*^nved,  by  juS^t  rational  light, 

or  Goo  iLlif.  ^  Tim  Word 

i®  'late  expHcitlv  ^  the  author  is 

of  the  Primi- 

®^threUectuiSS,“fth^®™ 

London .  T  A  ^  present  Age. 

^Btre^eti^wfe!  ^^^omsbury 


13  Great  JIarlborough  street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

TTith  a  DeUghtfhl  and  Lasting  Fragraiioe,  by 

”  *•**  nainir 


IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.B., 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  3Iis8  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8VO,  15e, 

“No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  view  of  Greece  as 
she  is  and  as  she  might  be,  as  ‘Impressions  of 
Greece.’  The  Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse  is  an 
admirable  paper.  The  chapters  due  to  Dean 
Stanley  are  delightful”— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 


Stanley  are  delightful ’’—Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

DIART  of  .the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARTS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 


uie  •jjaiiy  JNews,’  witn  kjevv 

LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  8vo,  158. 

“  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  arc  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  and  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare” — Times. 

“  The  ‘  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Rosiaent,*  will  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momen¬ 
tous  episode  in  history.” — Spectator. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

BETWEEN  FRANCE  and  GERMANY. 
By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  the  *  Daily  News.’ 
2  vols.,  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

The  LADYE  8HAXERLEY;  being: 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  1  voL,  fis.  . 

“  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds 
one  of  the  well-known  series  of  stories  by  the 
author  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.’  The  author  writes 
gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing  before 
others  the  pictures  her  own  imaginatioa  has 
called  up.”— P^l  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  Interesting  novel.  The  episodes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood’s  electioneering  experiences, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Neefit  courtship  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  strong  points  of  the  book.  Probably 
no  man  alive,  now  that  Charles  Dickens  lias  de¬ 
parted,  can  write  on  snob  subjects  so  humorouely 
and  80  truthfully  as  Mr  Trollope.” — Times. 

“One  of  the  best  stories  Mr  Trollope  has 
written.  ’’—Spectator. 

“We  may  with  especial  confidence  reconunend 
‘Ralph  the  Heir’  as  being  pleasant-reading. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  author’s  enjoying  his 
work.  New  characters  in  the  sphere  congenial 
to  his  tnm  of  speculation  are  drawn  with  spirit.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.  P.  3  vols. 


HER  OWN  FAULT'  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  S  vols. 

“  This  novel  is  full  of  power  and  as  full  of  inte¬ 
rest.” — Post. 

“A  novel  which  will  be  read  with  nnmixed 
pleasure  and  interest.  Foremost  among  the  posi¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  book  is  its  finished  literary 
style.”— Examiner. 

MABaniS  and  KERCHANT.  By 

MORTIMEB  COLLINS.  3  vote. 

“  We  will  not  compare  Mr  Collins  as  a  novelist 
with  Mr  Disraeli ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Mr  Disraeli’s  fictions  so  widely 
popular  are  to  be  found,  in  no  small  degree,  in 
the  pages  of  the  author  of  *  Marqois  and  Mer¬ 
chant.’” — Times. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

[May  12. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’ 


NEW  BOOKS. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 


SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions.  1.58. 

“  Mre  Harvey  records  her  Impressions  of  Turkey 
and  Circassia  in  a  lively  and  pleasant  manner. 
The  book  has  many  attractions  for  untravelled 
readers.  It  contains  the  genuine  criticisms  of  an 
Englisli  lady  of  culture  on  Eastern  manners  an<l 
civilisation ;  as  well  as  many  exact  photographs 
of  the  places  she  visited  ana  the  persons  she  en¬ 
countered.” — Examiner. 

“  This  record  of  travel  is  pleasantly  written  ; 
its  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  there  are  parts  of 
the  book,  especially  that  comprehended  under  the 
title  of  Circassian  Homes,  which  to  most  persons 
will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  take  leave 
of  the  book  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  its  varied 
merits.”— Post. 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  OP 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.” — 
Times. 

“This  book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  Instructive.” — E.xamlner. 

“A  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 
‘Her  Majesty’s  Tower.’  ’—Post. 


LETTERS  on  INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS,  before  and  during  the  War  of 
1870.  By  the  ‘  Times  ’  Correspondent  at  Berlin. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  ‘  Times,* 
witli  considerable  Additions.  In  2  vola.  fivo. 
368. 


I  Additions.  In  2  vola,  8vo, 


LIVES  of  the  KEMBLES.  By 

PERCY  FITZGERALD,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Life  of  Garrick,’  &c.  2  vols. 

[  J  ust  ready. 

OUR  LIVING  POETS.  By 

.  H.  BUXTON  FORMAN.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’ 

NEW  NOVELS. 


The  FOSTER  SISTERS :  a  Norel. 


By  EDMOND  BRENAN  LOUGHNAN. 
3  vols. 


FAMILY  PRIDE  :  a  Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Olive  Varcoe,’  ‘Simple  as  a  Dove,* 
&c.  3  vols. 


CLARA  DELAM  AINE.  B^ 


ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  CUNNIN( 
BAM.  3  vols. 


;nsin(^ 


BLANCHE  SEYMOUR:  a  Norel. 

In  3  vols. 

FAIR  PASSIONS:  a  Novel.  By 

the  Hon.  Mrs  PIGOTT-CARLETON.  In 
3  YOlS. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES :  a 

Novel.  In  3  vols. 

The  CANON’S  DAUGHTERS  :  the 

story  of  a  Love  Chase.  By  R.  ST  JOHN 
CORBET.  2  vols. 

HARRY  DISNEY:  an  Autobio- 

graphy.  By  ATHOLL  DE  WALDEN.  In 


MADAME  LA  MARQUISE:  a 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ’  L'acia  Singleton,* 
‘  Altogether  Wrong,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  Catherine  street. 
Strand. 


Now  Edition,  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R. A.,  8vo,  cloth,  15s.;  morocco, 
248., 


IVriLTON’S  (JOHN)  POETICAL 

ItX  works.  By  Sir  EGERTON  BRYDGES, 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Choapside. 


A  New  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  in  readable  type 
Illustrated  by  Jolm  Leech,  3s.  Cd., 

/CHRISTOPHER  TADPOLE;  hia 

V/  STRUGGLES  and  ADVENTURES  at 


HOME  and  ABROAD.  By  ALBERT  SMITH. 

London:  WILLIAM  TRGO,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just  publislicd,  8vo,  cloth,  with  Twenty  beauti¬ 
fully  ooloured  full-page  lilustnitions  and  nume¬ 
rous  Diagrams,  lOs.  6^, 


ASTRONOMY  SIMPLIFIED  for 

general  readiag,  with  numerous  new  and 
important  discoveries  In  Spectrum  Analysis,  etc. 
eta  By  J.  A.  8.  ROLLWYN. 


I^ondon :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6±, 

Songs  of  the  sierras.  By 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
Paternoster  row. 


Now  ready,  cloth,  price  7s.  fid.,  extra  cloth 
gilt,  10s.  6d., 


/CASSELL’S  BREHM’S  BOOK  of 

^  BIEDS.  By  T.  RYMER  JONES,  r.B.8. 
400  Engravings,  and  numerous  Coloured  Platea. 


“  The  book  will  be  read  as  an  entertaining  and 
Instructive  work.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  spirited.  The  coloured  birds  are  really 
works  of  ait.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  m 
recommending  the  book.”— Land  and  Water. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  and  GALPIN,  Lndgate 
bill,  London,  £.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  6,  1871 


VICTORIA 


magazine 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY, 

Established  1863, 

Is  now  the  recojirnise-i  or^sn  of  whst  !■  irno^ 
the  “movement  for  women ; “  it*  ” 

quo^  by  the  chief  English  and  foreign 
and  it  is  everywhere  received  as  an  “ 
by  friends  and  foes  alike.  »«thorUy  •’ 


ON  THE  15th  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 


OCTATO,  PRICE  10s.  «d 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“  It  discusses  the  social  questions  that 
the  status  of  women  with  a  Imowledse  and 
altogether  its  own.“-The  SpectatS*  ^  **'‘“*J^ 
“  The  lady’s  name  on  the  title-pure  is  a 

W  «4 

“Altogether  the  ‘Victoria’  shows  trace  of  in 
creased  freshness  and  power.*’— Guardis 
“  Miss  Faithfull  has  unquestionablr  b^ 
to  her  principles,  and  has  Brought  a 
and  tact  to  bear  on  the  cause  ^e  has  taken 
—Brighton  Observer.  “P- 

Posf^  ®*^<**‘  ^  ***  conductor.’’— Liverpool  DaUy 

“  has  pewevered  for  very  many 

years  with  her  penodical,  and  in  her  mlaslonta 
get  better  terms  for  women  in  society,  and  she  u 
living  to  reap  a  considerable  amount  of  suc^ 
thanks  to  her  moderation,  and  her  power  of 

donkn  misrepresentation.’’— Illustrated  Midland 

News. 

VICTORIA  PRESS,  Princes  street,  Hanover 
square.  —vTcr 


MR  DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK 


SEVENTH  THOUSAND,  with  70  Dlutratloiit,  1  Toll.,  crown  8to,  24a., 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN,  AND  ON  SELECTION 
•  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX, 

BY  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,’ '  The  Origin  of  Species,’  *  Naturalist’s 

Voyage  Round  the  World,’  Ac. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


WHO  WAS  JUNIUS  ? 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

MAY,  1871.  No.  DCLXVII.  Price  2i.6d. 

CONTBBTS : 

The  Battle  of  Dorking;  Reminlsceneei  of  a 
Volunteer. 

Impressions  of  Greece. 

An  “O’ Dowd”  Reverie.— What  is  to  Come 
of  It? 

Fair  to  See.— Part  V. 

Prolixity. 

The  Leather  BotteL 
Platonic  Paradoxes. 

Under  the  Red  Cross. — Part  I. 

The  Scotch  Education  BiU. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbo^h 
and  London. 


Now  ready,  with  Fac-slmiles  and  Woodcuts,  4to,  63s., 

THE  HANDWRITIN.G  OF  JDNIUS. 

(PROFESSIONALLY  INVESTIGATED). 

BY  MR  CHARLES  CHABOT,  Expert. 

With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence.  By  the  HON.  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 

“  We  congratulate  Mr  Twisleton,  not  only  upon  having  settled,  as  we  think,  once  for  an  the 

•  .  _ _ AS At T  <.4AA«aai  Kvi#  *tw\r\n  Vaaarlnrr  i%wrkH  il/*g3n 


long-dUputed  controvmy  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Junian  Letters,  but  upon  haying'  produced 
the  only  work  which  has  yet  appeared,  in  the  English  language,  conveying  systemapc  instruction  on 
the  comparison  of  handwritings.  The  book  opens  a  new  and  interesting  vein  of  Inquiry,  will  be 
essential  to  all  engaged  in  antiquarian  or  legal  pursuits,  and  ought  to  nnd  a  place  in  every  well- 
appoint^  library. —Quarterly  Review,  April,  1871. 


appoint^  library. —Quarterly  Review,  April, 


Just  published,  price  3s.  6d.  Illustrated,  with  Hap 
and  Frontispieoe, 

PARISIANA.  By  CAMERON 

STUART  MACDOWALL.  Indian  Army 
(3rd  Bombay  Cavalry),  Author  of  *  Via  Dolorosa ; 
or,  the  Hail-Sin  of  L^y  Margaret’ 

“  Honestly  it  is  well  worth  notice . re¬ 

markable  speeches  which  the  author  delivered 

. the  rhythm  and  nervous  vigour  of  bis 

prose . Oue  more  quotation,  and  we  b<^e 

we  have  said  enough  to  send  the  curious  reader  to 
this  very  original  book.’’— Saturday  Review. 

“  Will  take  a  good  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
war.  The  work  is  atrutbful  record  ....  grapbi- 
cally  and  tersely  written.’’— Public  Opinion. 

“  An  eye-witness,  and  therefore  very  competent 
to  judge,  having  had  peculiar  advantages  for  see¬ 
ing  what  was  going  on. ’’—Globe. 

“Many  pages  of  interesting  matter  .  .  . .  tM 
digressions,  notably  those  on  the  death  pnnish- 
meut  by  the  guillotine,  Ac.  Ac.,  are  well  worth 
reading.  Standard. 

“  A  living  example  of  those  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Harry  Lorrequer 

....  We  call  it  a  wonderful  book,  for  we  ne^r 

before  met  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  matter  be¬ 
tween  two  covers.  ....  Philosophy 
music,  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  hereditarr 
Monarchy,  prophecies,  hairbreadth  escapes,  fool¬ 
hardy  adventures,  Ac.” — Medical  Times. 

“  Full  of  Italics— highly  amusing. ’’-Navil  snd 
Military  Gazette.  .  . 

“  There  are  so  many  things  to  adniiro  MU 
wonder  at  in  ‘  Parisiana  ’  that  we  almMt  fesr  to 
enhance,  in  our  readers’  eyes,  one  merit  s*  me 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 


The  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference. 

By  L.  B.  PHILLIPS,  F.R.A.S. 

Contains  One  Hundred  Thousand  Names,  and  upwards  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  of  References,  with 
a  Classed  Index  of  the  principal  Works  on  Biography,  published  in  Europe  and  America. 

1  voL,  medium  8vo,  about  1,000  pp.,  cloth  extra.  [On  May  10. 

*«*  Prospectuses,  containing  Eight  Pages  of  Preface,  Explanatory  Matter,  and  Specimen  Pages, 
may  be  had  on  application. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  188  Fleet  street, 


In  one  thick  vol.,  tlie  Thirteenth  Edition, 
price  16s., 

l\/fODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

AvA  Describing  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and 
correct  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  a  large  Collec¬ 
tion  of  approved  I’rescriptions,  Ac.  I«orming  a 
Comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy, 
Families,  Emigrants,  Ac.  By  T.  J.  GRAHAM, 
M.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  (Jollege  of  Physicians 

“  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class.”— 
British  Standard. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  in  8vo,  price  lls., 
boards.  Seventh  Edition, 

2.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES ; 

a  Treatise  describing  their  Symptoms, 
Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.  With 
Cases,  and  Hints  for  the  Lying-in  Room, 
and  for  previous  Self-management. 

“  Popular  works  have  been  published  by  several 
medical  practitioners— but  none  of  them  equal 
those  by  Dr  Graham.  This  is  a  very  good  work.” 
—Medical  Circular,  January,  1862. 

London:  Published  by  SIMPKIN,  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  and  CO.,  Stationers’  court,  i^ld  by  all 
Booksellers. 


For  MAY  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Le  Malade  Imi^naire,  after  A.  Solomon. 

II.  “A  Baby  was  Sleeping,”  after  F.  W.  Top- 
ham. 

HI.  Engineering,  from  the  Group  by  J.  Lawlor. 
Literary  Contributions :— The  Merchants  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  illustrated ;  The  Artists  in  Florence; 
Stately  llomes  of  England— Haddon  Hall,  illus¬ 
trate;  A  Genuine  Artistic  Race;  Obituary;  J. 
Lockett,  W.  Bennett.  G.  Niool,  A.  Vogt,  andP.  P. 
De  Chavannes;  Pritchett’s  Drawings;  Marine 
Zoology  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  Gerge  Morland 
Jn  Prison  ;  The  Exhibitions  of  the  Sodety  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Artists  and  the  Works  of  Continental 
Painters;  Ac.  Ac. 

And  several  other  Articles  relating  to  the 
Fine  Arts. 

With  this  Number  is  issued  Part  I.  of  the  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

*,*  The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 
31s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

-  London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Iry  lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR  E.  B.  TYLOB. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.,  8vo,  24s., 
iRIMITI  VE  CULTURE ;  Research^ 


jL  into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  P  _ 
sophy.  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom. 

TYLOB,  Author  of  ‘  Mexico  and  the  Mexicsni 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition. 
RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  EABL^ 
HISTORY  OF  mankind.,  an 
Development  of  Civilisation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


Weetminittf. 


London :  IMnted  by  Charles  W  Betnell.  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  10  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jam^ 
M  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapuam,  »  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County. 


